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Good Fiction for Summer Reading 





MR. MORLEY ROBERTS’S Third Edition. 


THE IDLERS (Ilustrated, $1.50.) 


“As absorbing as the devil. The antithesis of ‘Rachel Marr’ in an equally masterful and con- 
vincing work.” — New York Sun. 


MISS LILIAN BELL’S Fourth Edition. 
CAROLINA LEE (Illustrated, $1.50.) 


“ Miss Bell is here at better than even her best. Wit, humor, and sentiment are cleverly mingled in a fascinating romance.” 
— Philadelphia Press. 


MR. G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER’S Se 1 Edition. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CONQUEROR (Illustrated, $1.50.) 


Being the Further Adventures of the Motor Pirate 


“As a land pirate he was a marvel, but as a sea-going buccaneer Mannering is a miracle of devilish ingenuity.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


MR. RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND'S Second Edition. 


THE COUNT AT HARVARD (Illustrated, $1.50.) 
“ Hits the target of Harvard life directly in the centre.” — Boston Transcript. 


Published in May, 
Second Edition now ready. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW (Illustrated, $1.50.) 


“ An all action sea tale of the first rank by a master of his craft.” — New York World. 


CAPTAIN T. JENKINS HAINS’S 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’S Third Edition. 


THE PASSENGER FROM CALAIS ($1.25.) 

“ An original detective story, ingenious and immensely diverting.” — Chicago News. 
Published May 25. 
MR. DAVID A. CURTIS'S Second Edition now ready. 
STAND PAT: Or, Poker Stories From the Mississippi ({lustrated, $1.50.) 
“ Good poker stories! What could be more interesting reading for the idle hours of a man who knows the game?” — Chicago 

Inter Ocean. 

Published June 1. 
MR. FRANK L. POLLOCK’S Second Edition on press. 
THE TREASURE TRAIL (Illustrated, $1.25.) 


“A straight adventure story which the most ardent lover of exciting fiction will find sufficiently thrilling. Well written 
and original in theme.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


MR. REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN’S Just published. 


MISS FRANCES BAIRD, DETECTIVE (colored frontispiece, $1.25.) 


Mr. Kauffman has never done better work than in this story of a woman detective. His characterization is original and 


os a gma the mystery involved in a double murder and theft is most puzzling; the climax is wholly unexpected, yet 
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EARLY CRITICAL OPINIONS OF 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S new novel 


CONISTON 


describe it as 


“first of all a delightful love-story, 
vigorous, vibrant and realistic.” 


CONISTON 


“is a love-story of the sort that warms the cockles of the heart, arouses 
every laggard and latent impulse of sympathy, and lends enthusiasm to 
fancy . . . its sentiment is so true, its humor so native and abiding, and 
its grip on the eternal verities so strong, that its characters seem to live 
and move in the immediate present.” 


CONISTON 


“is by long odds the best, the most important, and most significant novel 
that has proceeded from Mr. Churchill’s pen—-if it be not, indeed, the 
best American novel yet brought to public notice and attention. .. . 
With amazing constructive skill and superb literary 

art . . . its alluring and powerful demonstration of 

human nature glows and flashes through the pages 

of this long narrative.” 


CONISTON 


“is the great novel of the year.” 


Uniform with “ Richard Carvel,” ‘“ The Crossing,” 
“ The Crisis,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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POETRY AND ARBORICULTURE. 


The daily press has reported the slaughter, 
in a New York town, of some grand old white 
oaks that lifted their heads in majesty one hun- 
dred feet heavenward, each of them “a forest 
waving on a single stem”; and, with shame be 
it confessed, these monarchs of the tree world 
were sacrificed to the demands of a local spoke- 
factory. Wood that has for centuries matched 
its strength with the fierce fury of winter blasts, 
and braved the devasting thunderbolt, must 
henceforth patiently describe its wearisome 
epitrochoids (if that be the name of the curve) 
beneath the weight of some groaning dray, or 
more nimbly revolve with the nickel-mounted 
hubs and silently-swift rubber tires of some 
smart trap, or festive tally-ho, or road devour- 
ing motor car, — not altogether ignoble uses, it 
may be urged, but served at how lamentable a 
cost | 

The annual recurrence of arbor-day may have 
suggested to many besides the present writer the 
query whether, in the present endeavor of all 
enlightened persons to create a public sentiment 
adverse to the reckless sacrifice of natural beauty 
to commercial utility— and even, as is often 
proved in the end, to commercial inutility, — 
poetry may not be enlisted as a powerful ally in 
the righteous cause, a more powerful ally, that is, 
than we have yet recognized it to be; and this, 
too, without giving the slightest offense to the ad- 
vocates of “ art for art’s sake,” or incurring the 
faintest suspicion of seeking to harness Pegasus 
to the plough. Quite the contrary. The poetry 
of trees and forests and woodland scenery may, 
by appealing to our love of natural beauty, serve 
the interests of arboriculture, and, by a pleasing 
reciprocation of benefits, arboriculture will yield 
inspiration to the muse of the nature-loving poet. 
The right influences thus brought into action 
by the apostles of sweetness and light should 
broaden down from the more to the less cul- 
tured, until all good Americans shall feel the 
same instinctive respect for noble trees and 
majestic forests that is entertained in the older 
communities of the world. Something of the 
same recognition accorded to the rights of 
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animals will thus more and more be yielded to 
the claims of our rooted and stationary fellow- 
creatures. 

Although the poet has, of necessity, less often 
taken a theme for his song from the calm 
beauty of field and forest than from the rich 
multiplicity of human emotions and passions 
and actions, yet a very considerable body of 
verse could be got together descriptive of wood- 
land scenes and of the majesty of individual 
trees, to say nothing of the many poems that, 
like “ The Building of the Ship” and “ The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,” treat of the uses 
of timber — mechanic uses, which it is our pres- 
ent purpose to put entirely out of mind. The 
Old Testament writers, as living in a poorly- 
wooded land, make but few references to trees. 
The green bay tree of the Psalmist, and the 
cedars of Lebanon, are familiar to us ; the oak, 
cypress, sycamore, pine, and fir tree are also 
occasionally mentioned, as are various kinds of 
fruit trees ; and the ash occurs once, in “ Isaiah.” 
But of the stately beauty of the forest primeval 
we get hardly a hint. In his “ History of Israel,” 
Ewald says that Solomon made gardens, vine- 
yards, and pleasant parks around Jerusalem, and 
that he wrote a book describing all the plants and 
trees cultivated there ; but this treatise is lost. 

Homer, rich in marine effects, gives but a 
faint idea of the charms of sylvan scenery. In 
the sixth book of the « Iliad” he aptly likens 
the successive generations of men to the leaves 
of the trees, ever dying and as often renewed ; 
and in the “ Odyssey” he pictures the grove 
that surrounds Calypso’s grotto, and also de- 
scribes the orchards of the Phzacians. But, 
though other references to trees are not lacking, 
Homer is by no means the forest-lover’s poet. 
Hesiod, now and then, is a little more satisfying, 
as in the first book of his “ Works and Days,” 
where he depicts a country rejoicing in peace 
and plenty, and adds : 

“ Nature indulgent o’er their land is seen ; 

With oaks, high-towering, are their mountains green ; 

With heavy mast their arms diffusive bow, 

While from their trunks rich streams of honey flow.” 


Theocritus, as some of his Idyls prove, was 
sensitive to the beauty of tree and forest. He 
sings of the “ clustering pine-tree that scatters 
many a cone,” and elsewhere thus voices his 


love of the same tree : 


“Yon breezy pine, whose foliage shades the springs, 
In many a vocal whisper sweetly sings.” 


Moschus celebrates the calm delights of repose 
beneath a plane-tree, whose leafage, cool and 
deep, guards the sleeper from every annoyance. 

The Greek tragic poets, as might have been 





expected, offer scarcely anything to our purpose. 
But coming down to the post-classical poets of 
Alexandria, we find in the “ Argonautica” of 
Apollonius Rhodius at least two graceful refer- 
ences to trees. A hamadryad thus pleads for 
the life of an oak : 


“ Oh, rustic, stay, nor wound the hallowed rind ; 
For ages with that stem I live entwined.” 


Again, after the too-adventurous Phzthon has 
come to grief, and, hurled from the sun-chariot 
by Jove’s thunderbolt, has perished in the river 
Eridanus, we read : 


“The daughters of the sun, a mournful band, 
Along the bank, enclosed in poplars stand.” 


Items such as these, however, are rather matters 
of curiosity than of literary interest. Passing 
to a better-known poet than old Apollonius, we 
find in Ovid’s story of Orpheus and Eurydice 
all the trees of the forest described, with appro- 
priate epithets, as following the sweet strains of 
the musician’s lyre ; and in the legend of Ver- 
tumnus and Pomona the patroness of the apple- 
tree is represented as a scientific arboriculturist. 
In the same poet occurs the following descrip- 
tion of an aged oak : 


“ An ancient oak in the dark centre stood, 
The covert’s glory, and itself a wood ; 
Garlands embraced its shaft, and from the boughs 
Hung tablets, monuments of Prosperous vows. 
In the cool dusk its i 
The Dryads oft their hallow’d dances led ; 
And oft when round their gauging arms they east, 
Full fifteen ells it measured in the waist.” 


Virgil, too, is responsive to the appeal of wood- 
land scenes. When Aneas reached Italy, one 
of the first sights to attract his attention and 
win his admiration was : 
“A mighty grove of glancing trees. 
Embowered amid the sylvan scene, 
Old Tiber winds his banks between.” 


In the second book of the “ Georgics,” all the 
methods, natural and artificial, by which trees 
are propagated, are enumerated in realistic de- 
tail. A fine description of the oak is also met 
with in this poem. 

Passing abruptly (to avoid the tedium of too 
long lingering among the ancients) from Virgil 
to Spenser, we come upon a picture of a 
rugged old oak in “ The Shepherd’s Calendar ” 
(February) : 

“There 





w an aged tree on the green, 


f 
; 
i 


And with his nuts larded many swine : 
i baréd boughs were beaten with storms, 
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The swine-feeding virtues of this oak recall the 
early English custom of estimating the value of 
forests by the number of hogs they would fatten ; 
and in the survey made at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and embodied in Doomsday 
Book, woods of a single hog have a place on the 
list. The derivation of acorn (from “ xc” or 
“ac” and “corn,” as being the corn produced 
by the oak) is interesting. The tree first yields 
acorns at about eighteen years of age, and it 
does not attain its maximum height and pro- 
ductiveness until it is much older. The vulgar 
proverb, “‘soon ripe, soon rotten,” holds true 
throughout the vegetable world. Dryden voices 
the prevailing belief as to the great age attained 
by the oak, in these lines : 
“ Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays.” 


But from competent authority we learn that the | 


tree’s maximum tale of years far exceeds the 
limit here set, being in fact about two thousand. 
There are flourishing in England to-day trees 
that are said to have been old enough to cut for 
lumber when William the Conqueror landed in 
1066. Venerable indeed are such veterans of 
the tree-world. The historic oaks of this and 
other lands — the Charter Oak, the Eliot Oak, 
the Royal Oak, and countless others — need not 
here detain us. Of an oak with its historic pos- 
sibilities still before it, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
writes : “‘ There is an oak a mile from where I 
am now sitting, at Beverly Farms, Massachu- 
setts, to which I always lift my hat. What a 
future that robust, full-blooded, broad-armed, 
symmetrical young giant has before it if the 
human ephemera which carries an axe in its 
grasp does not sacrilegiously invade its life!” 

Less hardy and shorter-lived than the oak, but 
more pliantly graceful in form, is the elm, espe- 
cially the American elm. Dr. Holmes speaks of 
“the grand old patriarchs, those mighty elms, 
before which I often, when alone, and without 
affectation, bowed my head, and could without 
shame have knelt and kissed the turf at their 
feet.” With a pleasing bit of imagery he has 
told us that “ the proper rule for measuring the 
girth of the trunk of an elm is the same as that 
for taking the measure of a lady’s girdle,” — 
that is, in the waist of the tree, just where the 
trunk begins to expand downward and to throw 
out its mighty roots, and to broaden upward into 
its powerful branches. This point is usually 
about five feet from the ground. In rhythmic 
and poetic phrase the same writer somewhere 
exclaims, “‘ What tales, if there were tongues in 
trees, this giant elm could tell!” It might well 





have been with our splendid elms in mind that 
Walt Whitman asked, ““ Why are there trees 
I never walk under but large and melodious 
thoughts descend upon me?” Lowell — under 
the trees at Elmwood, we may suppose — writes : 


“T care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To or Adam: let them please their whim ; 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors. 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us, — surely there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 
And condescend to me, and call me cousin.” 

Of the charms of countless other trees, as 
celebrated in song and story, only the briefest 
hints can here be given. How vivid and how 
familiar the picture presented in these three lines 
from Wordsworth : 

“T saw far off the dark top of a pine 

Look like a cloud, —a slender stem the tie 

That bound it to its native earth.” 
What could be more magnificent than the horse- 
chestnut in full bloom, its thousand chandeliers 
aflame, and the whole as resplendent as an illu- 
minated pagoda? The catalpa, in its pride of 
foliage and blossom, presents a somewhat sim- 
ilar appearance. Who can celebrate fitly, even 
in stateliest verse, the grandeur of the maple in 
autumn? Who will picture its rosy charms (we 
have in mind now the red maple) in spring? 
Lowell has attempted the double task : 


“The maple puts her corals on in May, 
While loitering frosts about the lowlands cling, 
To be in tune with what the robins sing, 
Plastering new log huts ’mid her branches gray ; 
But when the autumn southward turns away, 
Then in her veins burns most the blood of spring, 
And every leaf, intensely blossoming, 
Makes the year’s sunset pale the set of day.” 
It is, however, a tardy spring that sees the maple 
first donning her corals in May ; nor, in prosaic 
truth, are the maple blossoms light enough in 
hue to suggest the delicate pink of coral. Of 
the chestnut in springtime, and its swelling 
buds, Tennyson has written : 
“ What an hour was that, 
When after roving in the woods 
(’T was April then), I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue.” 

The sombre beauties of evergreen groves have 
been celebrated by many poets. Most familiar 
to us are the opening lines of “‘ Evangeline ”: 

“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinet in the 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 

From these stately lines to Bryant’s “ Forest 
Hymn ” is a natural transition : 
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“The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.” 
Still finer and more natural are the sentiments 
of the same poet’s “ Inscription for the Entrance 
to a Wood”: 
“ Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene.” 
Let us remember, too, Bryant’s “ Autumn 
Woods,” glowing with color and murmuring 
with the southwest wind, — perhaps the best of 
his woodland lays. 

With Wordsworth, it is needless to say, the 
lover of nature must ever delight “ to range her 
blooming bowers and spacious fields,” 

“Or pierce the gloom of her majestic woods ; 
Roaming, or resting under grateful shade 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness.” 

The gustatory delights of a fruit orchard need 
not here be enlarged upon, although the pleasure 
of owning a few cherry-trees, snowy wonders in 
early May, or a half-dozen rows of apple-trees, 
clothing themselves in pink-and-white prettiness 
as the summer approaches, is not exclusively a 
gastronomic satisfaction. Says our always- 
enjoyable Dr. Holmes, in writing of his large 
apple-trees : “ Fine trees they are, and I am grate- 
ful to them, and even proud of two of them, — 
the ‘ green tent’ and the ‘seven-branched candle- 
stick ’; but they are lacking in ‘ distinction,’ as 
Matthew Arnold would say, and are fruit- 
peddlers, while the elm deals only in sunbeams.” 

It is a cheering sign of the times, and one that 
goes far to offset the discouraging symptom noted 
at the beginning of this article, that one million 
young trees are to be, or already have been, dis- 
tributed by the State Forestry Commission to 
dwellers on the treeless plains of western Kansas. 
The pioneer’s inveterate hatred of “ timber” 
we may hope to be passing away. To quote 
once more, and for the last time, the tree-loving 
Autocrat, “ when trees are spoken of under the 
fatal name of timber, the settler may expect 
soon to find himself in a graveyard of blackened 
stumps,” or, worse still, a cemetery of those 
gaunt horrors, girdled trees, done to death in 
shameful fashion, and lifting their naked and 
stiffening arms in mute appeal to heaven. But 
let us hope that blackened stumps and girdled 
trees are fast becoming things of an irrevocable 


past. 


Percy F. Bickne.. 


| 





Che Acto Books. 





THE WESTERN COURSE OF EMPIRE.* 





The important series of reprints of “ Early 
Western Travels,” under the editdrship of Dr. 
Thwaites, increasingly reveals jts value as the 
work proceeds. The earlier volumes were re- 
viewed in THe Dra for November 16, 1904, 
where attention was called to the general aspects 
of the series, and especially to its worth as ex- 
hibiting in graphic contemporaneous accounts 
the procession of civilization advancing into the 
West from the days of the contact between the 
French and the English. 

The present volumes, continuing the series to 
Vol. X_X., embrace the period between the War 
of 1812 and the early thirties, and fall into 
three groups. The first is made up of James 
Flint, Hulme, Flower, Woods, Faux, and Welby 
(English travellers of whom all except Flint de- 
vote especial attention to English immigration 
to Illinois), and Ogden, Bullock, and Bradbury 
(in part), who in briefer sketches depict condi- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley following the War 
of 1812. A second group consists of Astoria 
fur-traders, Franchere and Ross, who made the 
voyage around the Cape to the Oregon country, 
and Bradbury and Brackenridge, who accom- 
panied Astor’s overland party well up the 
Missouri. The third group, including Nuttall, 
Long, Pattie, and Gregg, includes explorers and 
traders in the Southwest, and especially in the 
arid country west and south of the Missouri. 

Together, these travellers present a remark- 
ably interesting picture of American expansion 





*Earnty Western TRAVELS — 1748-1846. A series of Anno- 
tated Reprints of some of the best and rarest contemporary 
volumes of Travel, descriptive of the Aborigines and Social and 
Economic Conditions in the Middle and Far West, during the 
Period of Early American Settlement. Edited, with Notes, and 
Introductions and Index, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. 
V., Bradbury’s Travels in the Interior of America, 1809-1811. Vol. 
VI., Brackenridge’s Journey up the Missouri, 1811; Franchére’s 
Voyage to Northwest Coast, 1811-1814. Vol. VII., Ross’s Adven- 
tures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia River, 
1810-1813. Vol. VIII., Buttrick’s Voyages, 1812-1819; Evans’s 
Pedestrious Tour. Vol. IX., Flint’s (James) Letters from 
America 1818-1820. Vol. X., Hulme’s Journal of a Tour in the 

from 


Country, 1820-1821. Vols. XI. and XII., Faux’s Memorable Days 
in America (1819-1820), and Welby’s Visit to North America and 
the English Settlements in Illinois, 1819-1820 Vol. XIII., 
Nuttall’s Journal of Travels into the Arkansas Territory, 1819. 
Vols. XIV., XV., XVI., XVII., James’s Account of an Expedition 


[To be completed in 31 volumes.] Illustrated. Cleveland: The 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 
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following the War of 1812. We are made 
to see the tide of settlement reaching the edge 
of the prairies of the Old Northwest even under 
the discouragements of the panic of 1820, and 
are shown the far-reaching effect of this body of 
cheap lands upon discontented English farmers. 
We get graphic views of backwoodsmen making 
new frontiers up the Missouri and the Arkansas, 
and of planters carrying the question of slavery 
into the new lands. Beyond these areas of set- 
tlement we see the daring hunters and Indian 
traders, whose predecessors had traversed the 
forests of the Ohio Valley and the Great Lakes, 
now pushing forward to reveal the mysteries of 
the arid plains and the Rocky Mountains, there 
to contest with Englishmen the possession of the 
New Northwest in the Oregon country, and with 
Spaniards the New Southwest in the region of 
Santa Fé. A fresh horizon of American ambi- 
tion rises into view : the Pacific Coast engages the 
interest of pioneer and statesman, and another 
advance is prepared into Spanish American 
lands. 

Among the best of the English travellers is 
James Flint, whose moderation and insight make 
his travels especially valuable for the period 
1818-1820, when he studied agricultural condi- 
tions from Long Island to Ohio and into Canada. 
He is alert to note new agricultural implements, 
prices of lands and products, wages and freight- 
rates. The beginning of the agricultural occu- 
pation of the edges of the prairies engages his 
interest. The changing values in this period of 
disturbed industrial conditions diminish the reli- 
ability of his observations, but the panic of 1819 
itself gave him occasion for useful comments on 
Western banking and currency. His sojourn 
of several months in Indiana furnished the op- 
portunity for a series of useful chapters on 
American political, economic, and social condi- 
tions, which make him an interesting predecessor 
of his fellow-countryman James Bryce, although 
it must be confessed that he is not in the same 
class. He gives intelligent estimates of the rela- 
tive advantages of the different sections for im- 
‘ migrants, and predicts the effect of slavery not 
only in turning foreigners away from the South, 
but also in the inevitable discord produced along 
the extensive boundary-line between free and 
slave States. His friendly attitude toward the 
West as a whole, and his faith in its future, was 
shown by his settling in Indiana. 

Ogden’s “ Letters from the West” and Bul- 
lock’s “« Sketch of a Journey,” briefer sketches, 
are somewhat inappropriately placed in the 
present series, in the same volume with Gregg’s 





** Commerce of the Prairies.” The first of these 
travellers was a New England Quaker who spent 
two years, beginning in 1821, along the Ohio 
towns. He furnishes little valuable information, 
much of his description being second-hand. 
Bullock was an English jeweller interested in 
natural history, who twice visited Mexico in the 
search for curios, and on his visit in 1827 voy- 
aged from New Orleans up the Mississippi to 
Cincinnati. Here he purchased a large estate 
across the river, and plotted an interesting site 
for a future city. Returning by way of the cities 
along Lake Erie and the Erie Canal, he gives 
us an appreciative view of the country through 
which he passed. New Orleans, with its twelve 
to fifteen hundred flat-boats lying along the 
river, its busy commerce in cotton and sugar, its 
cosmopolitan population, is vividly portrayed. 
Cincinnati so captivated him that he determined 
to make it his future home. Through central 
Ohio to Sandusky his stage route took him past 
Indian reservations, which, under his somewhat 
idealistic pen, became centres of agricultural 
prosperity. Buffalo, reached by steamboat, re- 
minded him of a Dutch town ; and here too he 
describes the Indian remnants giving way before 
the whites. On the Erie Canal he met many 
poor Irish emigrants on their way to Ohio. 
The English settlement in Edwards County, 
Illinois, called out a large amount of contro- 
versial literature in this period. Founded by 
Morris Birkbeck and George Flower, on the 
prairie between the Big and the Little Wabash, 
in 1817, it was an interesting experiment in 
the occupation of the neglected prairie lands, by 
wealthy and scientific English farmers who had 
left England in the years of political discontent 
and economic depression that followed the War 
of 1812. The story of the evolution of society in 
this region, and of the attempts to apply the agri- 
cultural methods of the mother country to Illinois 
prairies is a most interesting one. Through it 
runs also a romance, that divided the founders, 
and resulted in separation into two rival ham- 
lets, Albion and Wansborough. The experiment 
attracted wide attention in England, called out 
the opposition of English agricultural interests, 
aroused the jealousy of Eastern land speculators, 
whose ideas were voiced by the famous Cobbett 
(Peter Porcupine), and led many Englishmen 
to travel into the West. It made clear the fact 
that gentleman farming for profit in Western 
prairies was not a practicable system ; whatever 
opposing sympathies the travellers had, they 
united in the conclusion that only the strong- 
handed toilers could grapple with frontier farm- 
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ing. Free lands furnished only the opportunity 
for hard work in this frontier, where a wage 
class hardly existed. 

Of the voluminous literature called out by 
this settlement, Dr. Thwaites prints the narra- 
tives of Hulme, Woods, Faux, Welby, and the 
letters of Richard Flower, the father of George 
Flower. The student will find in Birkbeck’s 
“« Notes on a Journey ” and “ Letters from Ili- 
nois,” and in George Flower’s “ History of the 
English Settlement,” important accounts to 
supplement the above ; but the editor has selected 
for reprinting the works that are less accessible. 
Hulme’s “ Journal” abounds in useful notes on 
economic conditions, wages, prices, etc. He 
writes in the spirit of fairness, though he de- 
cided against remaining in Illinois ; but his work 
was unfairly used by Cobbett in his “ Year’s 
Residence” to attack the West as a field for 
English emigrants. Flower’s letters are written 
in defense, but contain valuable information on 
Western conditions. Woods gives us a straight- 
forward account of his journey to the West, his 
land purchases, and his experience with the 
retreating frontiersmen. 

Faux was a less agreeable type of the John 
Bull farmer, lacking adaptability to new condi- 
tions, and devoid of good breeding. He talks 
with unrestrained freedom of the seamy side of 
American life, and professedly has a mission to 
deter Englishmen from removing to a land of 
sharpers. The primitive conditions gave him 
only disgust. Faux’s strictures were not kindly 
received by contemporary Americans, and later 
critics have found him guilty on many counts 
of violating good taste, truthfulness, and judg- 
ment. But his book isa useful one. If the win- 
dows which he opens upon American conditions 
following the financial panic of 1820 show vistas 
of the back yard instead of the well-kept lawns, 
they are none the less real windows ; and after 
due allowance for his prejudices, the reader will 
find in Faux abundant repayment for opening his 

The narrative of his sojourn in Charles- 
ton society and among interior planters fur- 
nishes very readable and intimate views of the 
life of the slaveholders, while his Washington 
visit opened to him an acquaintance with large 
land-owners from whom he drew more or less 
reliable accounts of the agricultural conditions 
of the region. His data on Western agrarian 
economics, when checked by that of other con- 
temporaries, is a useful source of information on 
the cost of clearing lands, the profits in successive 
years, and kindred subjects. But his general 
attitude toward the country is summed up in this 





statement: “The American, considered as an 
animal, is filthy, bordering on the beastly ; as a 
man, he seems a being of superior capabilities. 
. . . All his vices and imperfections seem nat- 
ural ; those of the semi-barbarian. He is ashamed 
of none of them.” 

In Welby’s account we have another amusing 
and unfavorable view of Western life. He jour- 
neyed to Illinois in a handsome phaeton and 
pair, attended by a groom in top-boots and on 
horseback. Naturally enough, this intrusion 
into backwoods taverns created consternation 
and resentment, and led in turn to disrespectful 
remarks on the democratic and vulgar society of 
the frontier on the part of this English visitor. 

Several of these travellers give considerable 
space to the very interesting German commu- 
nistie experiment at Harmony in Indiana. All 
were impressed by the thrift and prosperity of 
the settlement, which was indeed a revelation 
of what combined and differentiated industrial 
activity could do in building up a successful 
economic society on the frontier. In this con- 
nection may be noted the repeated evidence that 
a home market developed by the rise of the little 
cities along the Ohio Valley increased the value 
of lands and furnished a profitable market for 
the products of the adjacent regions. No care- 
ful reader of these travels can fail to see more 
clearly how Clay’s American System would ap- 
peal to the West. 

In general it may be said that the student 
of society, and the economist as well as the his- 
torian, can profit by the perusal of these travels. 
With all their prejudices and superficial infor- 
mation, they present, as it is nowhere else so well 
presented, the picture of society in the making 
in the American back country: Indian yielding 
to backwoodsmen ; backwoodsman selling out 
his little clearing on the approach of capital and 
civilization ; farming rapidly giving rise to cities 
as markets for crops, and these in turn calling 
into existence the mercantile and professional 
classes, and creating irresistible demands for 
manufacturing and improvements in transporta- 
tion. Hard on the heels of the woodchoppers 
came the academies and churches ; and then the 
work of social evolution had to be begun anew 
on a remoter frontier. 

Turning from the Middle West to the trans- 
Mississippi empire, a new and fascinating theme 
is presented ; for here American civilization 
was brought to its early survey of the Great 
Plains, the Rocky Mountains, and the Pacific 
Ocean. In his republication of the narratives of 
Brackenridge, Bradbury, Franchere, and Ross, 
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Dr. Thwaites enables the reader of Irving’s 
«“ Astoria’ to see the Far West, not idealized 
by the style of the great author, but in the clear 
Western sunlight, realistically if not artistically 
set forth. Nuttall, a scientist who visited the 
Arkansas region in 1819, has a value, aside 
from his scientific observations, in the view which 
he gives of the period when American pioneers 
and the Indians were mingled together in this 
frontier area. The student whose knowledge of 
Arkansas at this time is confined to discussions 
over its territorial status, and to whom the 
tongue of settlement depicted in the Census 
maps of the distribution of population in 1820 
means but little, will find in Nuttall the oppor- 
tunity to realize the coarse rough life that was 
going on in this newly occupied wilderness. 

To Long’s Expedition Dr. Thwaites gives 
four volumes, reprinting James’s “« Account ” 
in the London edition, modified by transferring 
the notes to the foot of the pages and including 
various supplementary material from the Phila- 
delphia edition. This‘*Yellowstone Expedition,” 
undertaken during 1819 and 1820, was sent out 
by the United States Government, with the com- 
bined purpose of extending the military posts 
up the Missouri in order to overawe the Indians 
and diminish British influence, and of fur- 
nishing scientific information concerning the 
trans-Missouri country. The latter project was 
confided to Major Long, who, with a party of 
scientists, proceeded from Pittsburg to the 
Rocky Mountains by way of the South Platte, 
and returned in two detachments by descending 
the Arkansas and the Canadian Rivers. The 
party were but poorly equipped by the Gov- 
ernment, for the panic of 1819 compelled 
retrenchment. The scientific results were not 
of enduring value, and as an exploration it was 
not especially productive of new discoveries, the 
lack of equipment preventing them from pene- 
trating the mountain valleys, although James 
distinguished himself by making the first ascent 
of Pike’s Peak. By the confusing reports of 
Indians, Long was led to descend the Canadian 
under the mistaken idea that he had reached 
the upper waters of the Red River, which his 
instructions required him to explore. Neverthe- 
less, the “« Western Engineer,” the first steam- 
boat to ascend the Missouri above Chariton 
(near the present Glascow), bore them along 
the line of advancing pioneers; and the des- 
criptions of this new area of frontier settlement 
are interesting. Quite as useful is the account of 
life in the sparse settlements between Arkansas 
and St. Louis, giveri by the returning explorers. 





Valuable also is the data on the sociology of 
the Indians of the plains, especially that of the 
Omahas. The most enduring result of Long’s 
expedition, however, was the characterization of 
the region of the plains as the Great American 
Desert, unsuited for agricultural occupation, 
and valuable chiefly as a western frontier bar- 
rier against Indians and foreign nations. 

A different type of book is Pattie’s “ Narra- 
tive’”’ of the wanderings of a trapper. His 
grandfather was a pioneer in Kentucky, serving 
in the frontier fighting under Logan and George 
Rogers Clark ; his father, as the editor points 
out, joined the Boones in the migration to Mis- 
souri, and in this new frontier defended block- 
houses against the Indians in the War of 1812. 
The Patties, father and son, conducted a trading 
caravan up the Platte to Santa Fé in 1824, and 
after romantic adventures, including the rescue 
from the Indians of a Spanish sefiorita, daugh- 
ter of the Governor, they secured permission to 
trap on the Gila River. In this distant land, the 
adventurous Patties traversed the wilderness be- 
tween the Big Horn and the Gila, until in 1827 
they followed this river into California, suffering 
horrible hardships in the deserts before they 
reached San Diego. Here they were promptly 
jailed by the governor, and the elder Pattie died 
in his cell. The son, after his release from prison, 
gives a most interesting account of California 
life in this period before the coming of the Amer- 
ican pioneer ; but his hatred of the Mexicans for 
the treatment which had been received no doubt 
colors his narrative. Passing into Mexico, he 
finally returned by way of New Orleans te Ken- 
tucky. The especial value of the narrative lies 
in the account of the life that went on in the 
Spanish-American Southwest prior to American 
exploitation. But it has an interest from the 
fact that it is a well-told story of adventure, and 
because Pattie broke a new trail for Americans 
to the Pacific. 

Even more valuable for its portraiture of 
conditions in the arid lands is the classic “‘ Com- 
merce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a Santa 
Fé Trader,” by Josiah Gregg, here reproduced 
in two volumes. The work is by far the best 
account of the trade along the Santa Fé Trail, 
and is at once accurate and fascinating. It cov- 
ers the period from the beginning of this trade 
to its interruption in 1841, when Mexico closed 
the custom-houses. The vivid pictures of the 
daily life of the caravans from frontier Missouri 
across the deserts to the Mexican settlements 
could not be better done, and the accounts of 
society and manners and customs among the 
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people over whom the tide of American advance 
was so soon to flow are as real as they are enter- 
taining. Gregg is an enthusiast over the prairies, 
in the sweep and freedom of which he rejoiced ; 
but he is at the same time the reliable historian 
of an influential commerce which had much to 
do with shaping the later conflict which resulted 
in the expansion of the United States into the 
region he describes. 

The same abundance of maps, pictures, and 
valuable annotations which characterize the 
earlier volume are to be found in these later issues 
of the series. In spite of rare slips, such as the 
attribution of the Hayne-Webster debate to 
1832, the notes themselves are among the most 
valuable of the contributions to American his- 
torical scholarship presented by this excellent 


Series. FREDERICK J. TURNER. 


REVIVAL OF AN ELIZABETHAN POET.* 





There are few English poets as well known 
by name as Drayton who is at the same time so 
little accessible to the general reader. Outside 
of libraries, it is almost impossible to get 
together a complete set of his works; and the 
valuable selection made by Mr. Bullen has long 
been out of print. Other volumes of selections 
have been edited by Mr. Henry Morley and by 
Canon Beeching, —the latter’s, published as late 
as 1899, heralding the manifestation of a new 
popular interest in the old poet who has been 
largely neglected save by scholars since the 
days of Lamb and Southey. Now there are 
announced a new complete variorum edition of 
Drayton’s poems under the editorship of Mr. 
Arnold Glover, and a new selection with an 
introduction by Mr. Arthur Symons. And as 
an avant-courieur to this concerted attempt to 
restore Drayton to his place of eminence in 
English literature, there has lately been pub- 
lished in England a little volume by Professor 
Oliver Elton which will tell the prospective 
reader of the poetry all that is known, through 
the researches of modern scholarship, of the man 
and his work. 

Professor Elton’s essay, — for it is scarcely 
more, — is not a new piece of work, but was 
published ten years ago under the title of 
“An Introduction to Michael Drayton,” by the 
Spenser Society of Manchester, which had 
already issued various reprints of Drayton’s 
poetry. Owing, as the author says, to this 





*Micuagt Drayton. By Oliver Elton, M.A. London: Con- 
stable & Co. 





obseure method of publication, the new bio- 
graphical and other matter which it contains 
escaped the notice of recent historians of En- 
glish literature, including Professor Courthope. 
“T regret,” writes Professor Elton in his Intro- 
duction, “that Mr. Courthope was not saved 
some of the labor of his independent inquiries, 
and hope that my reasons may relieve him of 
some serious doubts he has expressed in regard 
to Drayton’s behaviour. If Drayton acted as 
Mr. Courthope thinks, he was the less a gentle- 
man ; but if the charge is not true, no other is 
left against his personal character.” 

The charge which is here referred to, and 
which is dealt with by Professor Elton in his 
first chapter, is that Drayton, having originally 
addressed Lady Bedford as “ Idea” in the son- 
nets, later, out of pure spite, transferred that 
name to Anne Goodere, Lady Rainsford. A 
break Drayton did have with Lady Bedford, 
who had been his patron, never his mistress ; 
but the name “ Idea,”’ as Professor Elton con- 
clusively shows through a rather complicated 
but consistent concatenation of bibliographical 
evidence, had never been applied to that lady 
by the poet, but had, from the very start, if we 
are to find any concrete personality behind this 
abstract term at all, referred exclusively to the 
other lady. Drayton is thus saved from the im- 
putation of having used the same series of verse 
twice under the same fanciful name of address 
in the service of two separate love-suits. 

Professor Elton does not overlook the theory, 
which has of late been so prominently brought 
forward and strongly supported by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, that Drayton, in common with the other 
Elizabethan sonneteers, wrote in a purely lit- 
erary convention of the Renaissance, and that 
“‘ Idea,” instead of being Anne Goodere or any 
other real person, is, like Sidney’s “ Stella,” 


| Shakespeare’s “« Dark Lady,” and the various 


other heroines of these sonnet sequences, a mere 
fiction required by the convention as it was taken 
over from French and Italian literature. To 
this theory, while allowing the weight of Mr. 
Lee’s recent discovery of the hitherto unsus- 
pected extent of the indebtedness of the group 
as a whole to Petrarch, Desportes, Ronsard, and 
others, Professor Elton replies in the only man- 
ner possible for those who apprehend in their 
own consciousness the processes of art as modes 
of real experience, and who are susceptible to the 
charm and vitality of the best of these sequences 
as poetry. Between the two theories, — the one, 
that the Elizabethan sonnets transcribed in every 
detail real experience, and the other, that they 
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are merely translations or academic exercises 
supplied by pilferings from foreign poets, — 
there is a third way of interpreting them, that 
of the imaginative artist who gets his original 
impulse from his personal experience, but who 
proceeds in a mood of creative elation, filling out 
his frame with those themes, motives, and ex- 
pressions which, get them when he may, appear 
to him beautiful and worthy to be wrought into 
the work of his own heart and brain. Professor 
Elton writes most felicitously of Drayton’s son- 
nets in this vein : 

“They are plastic experiments where the original 
impulse of love or complaint is transfigured in the joy of 
fashioning; much as when a man should begin to paint 
his mistress’ face upon a fan, but should find that it did 
not suit the spaces and design, and then should alter it 
into some happy pattern, perhaps inspired by another 
artist, but should still send her the offering as his 
handiwork in her honour. This kind of work will be 
undreamed of, if we forget that a shy gift may hide 
itself in a line of translation, or in what seems purely 
scholar’s practice; that the presence of a common theme 
in many artists, perhaps influencing one another, is a 
poor proof of the insincerity of any of them; and that 
the existence of weaker work on the same theme else- 
where or by the same hand does not prejudice the 
quality of a noble and graceful poem.” 

In succeeding chapters, Professor Elton treats 
of the Satires and Odes, Later Works, and with 
a short critical chapter, concluding with a Bib- 
liography, Appendix, and an Index, that fill 
fully one-third of the volume. Here, then, is 
the preparation one should need for the study 
and proper understanding of Drayton’s volumi- 
nous works. And it may be said that if any- 
thing could find favor for Drayton in advance 
on the part of one unfamiliar with the poet and 
a little halting in his approach to such for- 
midable masses of verse, it would be Professor 
Elton’s happy success in striking just the right 
note in presenting the claims of his poet for 
consideration. These claims are certainly modest 
and reasonable. Unlike so many editors and 
resurrectors of neglected reputations, he does 
not seem to be holding a brief which he is 
bound to sustain at all costs. He admits that 
Drayton as a poet possessed industry rather than 
inspiration, although his patience and persever- 
ance, his fine scholarly equipment, his noble 
respect for his craft, and above all an inner 
sweetness of the man himself which yielded itself 
fully only as his years advanced, led him to real 
inspiration in more than one line and 
Surely, to have written one perfect sonnet, and 
to have approached Sidney, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare in others ; to have invented the form of 
the Heroical and of the Ode or Ballad ; to have 








been the author of Vymphidia ; to have prac- 
tised with some measure of success nearly every 
other form of composition known to his time, 
including forms so remote from each other as 
the epical narrative and the verse drama, — 
surely to have done these things was to have 
accomplished something to make him worthy of 
remembrance among the greater men with whom 
he lived. He was in all respects a representa- 
tive Elizabethan, — perhaps, judging by the 
scope and diversity of his work, the most repre- 
sentative, — indicating best of all, certainly 
better than Shakespeare, the general level of 
cultivation and the general aims and tendencies 
of the age in letters. And he had that in him, 
too, which made him representative of even more 
than his age : his intense and ardent patriotism, 
which constitutes him, more than almost any 
other English poet, the national bard of Britain. 
Other greater English poets have dedicated their 
most glowing numbers to love of country ; but 
never has one lived so exclusively at the moment 
of inspiration in this pervading patriotism, or 
made inspiration so exclusively coéxtensive with 
patriotic enthusiasm as he. Hence has been 
shaped the kind of recognition which has been 
most freely accorded him. ‘ No poet,” writes 
one critic (Mr. Bullen), “is more thoroughly 
English than Michael Drayton ; there is not a 
poem in our literature that breathes a finer spirit 
of patriotism than the ‘ Ballad of Agincourt’; 
and who loved better than the author of the 
‘ Poly-olbion’ all the highways and byways of 
England, its hills and dales, its woods and 
streams ?” 

The ‘ Poly-olbion’ is indeed, for the Briton 
of to-day, now that the face of England is sadly 
scarred since Drayton’s time with iron rails and 
hideous factory towns, a kind of sacred reposi- 
tory of her pristine beauty and freshness. There 
England lives again as once she was before a 
material and progressive age had all but dried 
up the founts of poesy at her heart. It was the 
heart of Drayton that spoke through the lips of 
Ruskin, when that apostle of beauty and of na- 
ture poured forth his jeremiads over England’s 
sylvan and pastoral defilement. Hence the more 
than merely surface significance of the revival, 
at this time, of work which has so long been 
allowed to slumber in old folios and scarce 
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«In Tuscany: Tuscan Towns, Tuscan ‘Types, and the 
Tusean Tongue,” by Mr. Montgomery Carmichael, has 
reached a third edition, now imported by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF A FAMOUS 
VIOLINIST.* 


Mr. Upton and Miss Kelley, in their collab- 
orated work entitled “ Remenyi, Musician and 
Man,” have given us a book about a musician 
rather than a work on music. The personal 
element presses strongly forward in every page. 
Edouard Remenyi was incapable of classification ; 
as a violinist he represented himself, not a school. 
With splendid technical equipment, he played 
with all his soul; and so at times was carried 
away by his impetuous temperament to extrava- 
gant results. It was the custom in some critical 
quarters to stigmatize him as a sort of inspired 
charlatan who knew how to play all sorts of 
tricks on his violin for the popular edification. 
Nothing could have been farther from the truth. 
The same charge has been made against all artists 
who had eccentric manners or yielded in any 
unusual degree to the claims of a fiery nature. 
Paganini had to meet it; so had Von Biilow; so 
has De Pachmann. Remenyi was a trained and 
versatile musician who knew the classic literature 
of the violin and loved to play it to the people. 
He will always have the praise which belongs to 
those who have moved many thousands of souls 
with pure delight, and moved them deeply. 

Knowing, as he did, many of the great men of 
our times, — among them the musicians Wagner, 
Brahms, Liszt, Joachim, Raff, and others, — it 
is to be regretted that Remenyi did not write his 
memoirs, as he often talked of doing. In his 
later years he was a welcome guest at the home of 
Miss Gwendolyn Kelley in Columbus, and became 
a warm friend of both herself and her mother. 
To Miss Kelley were entrusted many of his let- 
ters and other biographical documents, with the 
intention of some day using them in making a 
story of his life. That hope was frustrated by 
his sudden death at San Francisco in 1898 ; but 
Miss Kelley, knowing his purpose, made as full 
a collection of material as possible, added her 
own graceful tribute of admiration, together with 
one from her mother, and secured, to edit the 
whole, the practised hand of Mr. George P. 
Upton, the well-known musical critic and author, 
of Chicago. The result is, accordingly, a cento 
of impressions, sketches, letters, anecdotes, in 
which, after all, we get a pretty clear idea of the 
ardent, whimsical, somewhat vain, but quite sim- 
ple and lovable nature of the man. His letters 
to Miss Kelley — generally signed “ your old 
fiddler friend ""— are a comical macaroni of 


*ReMenyi: Musician aND Maw. An Appreciation. By 
Gwendolyn Dunlevy Kelley and George P. Upton. Illustrated. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 








French, English, German, with a bit of Hun- 
garian now and then ; and abound in puns that 
are bad, jokes that are good, shrewd comment, 
and overflowing good-humor. Here is a frag- 
ment of one that is undated : 


“You heard me that morning, the day when I left. 
you? All right, that was nofing: you ought to hear 
me now, now that my friend pianist and accompanist 
has arrived from San Francisco, and you would hear 

M-U-S-I-C, you bet! C’est le cas de dire ‘le mieux est 
toujours ennemi du bien’; mais dans ce cas le meilleurissime 
est pour toujours ennemi méme du meilleur. I am now 
in my orientally perfumed musical element (with a 
double vengeance), and now at last, after years of 
musical and forced Caréme (Lent), I am in a perfect 
exotic musical garden of Hesperides and musical 
Champs Elysées. I could make you now paint minia- 
tures, grandiatures, in oil, in pastel, in Tod und Teufel, 
that you would not recognize yourself, and that the 
female zealous paintress would, could, and should paint 
until nothing would remain of her but a spot — there 
now I must finish. I have to rehearse some foine new 
pieces of music of my own composition, des pieces qui ne 
se mouchent pas du pied. This means ‘ unpretetentious 
pieces, yes, but devilishly good all the same.’ 

Votre vieil ami, Ep. Remenyt.” 


And this, from a letter dated August 16, 1897: 


“Now my dear Corvina [he was fond of compli- 
menting Miss Kelley by calling her a descendant of 
Matthias Corvinus], a simple question: In your last 
letter you addressed me, ‘ Mon cher ami,’ in to-day’s 
you write, ‘My dear Signor.’ This is on my dear 
Corviniana’s part absolutely erroneous, as I am not an 
Italian. If you want to be very polite to me you would 
be obliged to write ‘ Edes Remenyi Ur’ (‘dear Remenyi 
Mister’). This is Hungarian. Herr, Monsieur, Signor, 
Sefior, Dom, Don, Paiie, Mister, are ‘ Ur’ in Hungarian, 
and the ‘Ur’ cometh after the Remenyi, that is, Remenyi 
Mister. Now you know it. 

« As to going to , it is more than tempting, but 
between the cup and the lip there is many a slip, and 
between my goodiest wish, desire, and will, and my 
poter d’andare, il y a thirty billion impediments, but 
qui vivra verra? Greeting to your parents, and where is 
the Narcissus Apollonia? If he wants a good violin 
cheap, he can have one. I know of one. Thousand 
million greetings and thanks to my good and genial 
friend Corviniana. 

«“ From her devoted palm-tree fiddler, 

Epovarp REMENY!.” 


The book is well printed, and illustrated with 
interesting portraits ; and it may be heartily rec- 
ommended as a presentment of one of the most 
original of violinists. 


Jostan Renick SMITH. 


“ An Introduction to Astronomy,” by Professor For- 
rest Ray Moulton, is a high-school and college text-book 


published by the Macmillan Co. The book is attractive 
in style, abundantly illustrated, and provided with ques- 
tions and exercises. The most important recent devel- 
opments of astronomy and astro-physics are accounted 


| for in the discussion, which gives the book an excep- 
| tional interest for the teacher. 
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THREE MEN OF THE RENASCENCE.* 


Any promising addition to the very limited 
number of books in English on the Renascence 
is sure of a cordial welcome among students of 
literature and students of history alike. In his 
** Renascence Portraits,” Professor Paul Van 
Dyke has contributed a book of substantial 
value to all students of that interesting but often 
misinterpreted movement. The volume is an 
attempt to illustrate the Renascence by the de- 
scription of three men who were affected by it, 
typically and contemporaneously, in Italy, En- 
gland, and Germany. These men are Pietro 
Aretino, the Venetian satirist, whom Burckhardt 
calls the founder of modern journalism ; Thomas 
Cromwell, the powerful vicar-general of Henry 
the Eighth ; and Maximilian I., the first German 
Emperor trained under the New Learning. The 
three “ portraits” which make up the bulk of 
the volume are biographical studies embodying 
the well-authenticated results of careful research, 
and they are given a style of treatment which 
makes them enjoyable reading. The author be- 
lieves that the writer of history may worthily 
aspire to something more than scientific exact- 
ness ; he has succeeded in his own avowed pur- 
pose to be interesting. 

The initial essay is concerned with an expo- 
sition of what the Renascence was. Against 
the popular idea, the author expresses his views 
in these words : 


« The Renascence was not an equivalent to the revival 
of classic antiquity. Nowhere has the undue liking of 
writers on history for memorable, sharp, and picturesque 
statements made more plain its evil effects upon popular 
misconceptions than in this matter. Large numbers of 
educated people believe that the Renascence began with 
the fall of Constantinople, which drove a crowd of Greek 
teachers into Italy and so revived the knowledge of the 
classic world — mother of arts, literature, and learning.” 


The fallacy of this popular idea: of the Re- 
nascence becomes quite apparent when one 
remembers that Petrarch, the “ first of the mod- 
erns”’ and the more notable of his confréres of 
the early Renascence in Italy, were all dead or 
very old men by 1453. What bearing, there- 
fore, had the recovery of classic civilization upon 
the Renascence movement? On this point the 
author’s words afford a direct answer : 

“The truth is that the influence of classic antiquity 
in the art, the language and the literature of Rome and 


Greece was only the means of accomplishing the Re- 
nascence ideal.” 


Again he observes : 
“The end of the men of the Italian Renascence was 


*Renascence Portraits. By Paul Van Dyke, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








a broader and more human culture of the mind, their 
favorite means the study of classic antiquity, but neither 
their means nor their end was the source of the impulse 
which moved them.” 

This impulse is explained as “a revival of the 
love of truth and beauty, making men more sen- 
sitive to the world around them and quicker to 
respond to its glories of form and color with 
vivid emotions of pleasure.” This revival found 
in the uncovering of classic culture a “ new and 
better means of expression.” This is a some- 
what more direct statement of the same view 
that is presented by such authorities as Burck- 
hardt and Symonds, and by almost every recent 
writer on the Middle Age. Yet ‘one finds a 
scholar of no less eminence than Sidney Lee, in 
his brilliant essays on sixteenth century En- 
glishmen, tending to emphasize the causal, rather 
than the instrumental, importance of the clas- 
sical discovery in the Renascence of Western 
Europe. With no disposition to fall into a meta- 
physical defense of his position, Professor Van 
Dyke states his belief that “to use the word 
Renascence intelligently, we must see behind 
it the men of the Renascence”; that whether 
it be true that man helps to make his history 
or is made by it, “we act as if it were true 
that he helps to make it,’’ and he contends 
that to assume that personality is a leading factor 
in the life of our own day justifies the assump- 
tion of its potency in the life of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is to the author’s credit that’he has given 
us, in his first Portrait, the fullest and most 
trustworthy account of Pietro Aretino to be 
found in English. Aretino has received but brief 
treatment at the hands of Symonds and Burck- 
hardt ; and much new light has been thrown on 
his character since their works were written. 
His importance as an illustration of the spirit 
of the later Italian Renascence is very great. 
Well known to Englishmen in Addison’s day, 
the fame, or rather the ill-fame, of this remark- 
able sycophant gradually lapsed into obscurity, 
until to-day, even among the educated, he is 
scarcely known by name. The researches of 
Italian scholars have recently made the writings 
of this erstwhile “ Perverter of morals and let- 
ters ” accessible to the extent to which they have 
survived, so that it is now possible to study 
Aretino soberly in the light of the diseased age 
in which he lived. 

Aretino spent the last thirty years of his life 
in Venice, where he died in 1557. Unaided by 
a knowledge of the humanities, he developed in 
the vernacular a style of expression remarkable 
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for its facility and power. His mastery of pas- 
quinade made him in truth the “Scourge of 
Princes.”” He reduced invective and eulogy to 
a successful commercial system. The dread or 
pleasure which his pen inspired became a con- 
tinual source of revenue from the official incum- 
bents of both church and state. His knowledge 
of the crimes and rumors of crimes chargeable to 
the priests and princes of Europe made it desir- 
able for them to keep the facts of their careers 
out of his Giudizi, periodically circulated and 
eagerly read. On the principle that offenders 
hate publicity, he demanded gifts from promis- 
ing victims as a condition of his silence or eulogy. 
Henry VIII., Francis I., and Charles V. were 
among those who pensioned him ; such was the 
power of the press in its incipiency! He was 
always ready to confer immortality for a sub- 
sidy —an exchange of “ servitu ” for “ cortesia.” 
In return for generous treatment, he thus writes 
to Barbarossa, pirate prince of Algiers: “ The 
sun envies you because the glory of the fame 
which crowns you with eternal praise goes into 
those parts of the world where the light of the 
flame which he offers cannot go.”” Henry VIII.’s 
liberality is rewarded by similar grandiloquence 
of praise. An instance of Aretino’s failure of 
reward is afforded in Michaelangelo’s admirable 
indifference to his request for some sketches ; 
but the great artist was punished by a seriously 
phrased denunciation of the nudities in the 
“ Last Judgment.” 

In hiring himself out as a giver of immor- 
tality, Aretino illustrates the ‘common weak- 
ness of the men of that day, an insatiable desire 
for fame.” His own words best express this 
“characteristic passion of the age”: “I do not 
know the pleasures misers feel in the sound of 
the gold they count, but I know well that the 
blessed spirits do not hear music which is more 
grateful than the harmony that comes out of 
one’s own praises. One feeds on it as in Para- 
dise the souls feed on the vision of God.” 

As a writer, Aretino was prolific and ver- 
satile. His works include comedies, obscene 
sonnets, and pornographic dialogues which he 
maintained were “a warning to virtue and an 
exposure of vice.” His religious writings in- 
clude a life of Christ and the lives of several 
medieval saints. Presumably he wrote about 
six thousand letters, of which more than half 
have survived. It is, of course, in these that 
Professor Van Dyke has found his best material 
for exhibiting Aretino’s curious personality. 

To portray personality is the supreme task 
of the biographer’s art. To gather and judge | 





facts is one thing ; it is quite another to frame 
them fitly into an individuality, so that a 
reader of ordinary imagination may receive a 
trustworthy impression of the character that is 
interpreted for him. The task is well-nigh 
baffling when the material at the biographer’s 
disposal is practically void of the personal ele- 
ment. Such a difficulty opposes itself to the 
historian of Thomas Cromwell. About seven 
thousand letters and documents about him are 
calendared in the State Papers of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, but he has left us no personal record of 
his motives. Such is not the case with his great 
namesake and kinsman, Oliver. Professor Van 
Dyke’s fresh and independent study of the great 
minister — based on a personal examination of 
these letters and state papers — is on the whole 
sympathetic and vindicatory. He believes that 
Cromwell was neither so incredibly bad as most 
of his contemporaries thought him to be, nor 
so great and good as, for instance, Froude’s 
extravagant estimate would imply. He sees in 
Cromwell a man of the Renascence able to 
discern England’s need of a strong national 
government, and strong enough to employ the 
truculent methods of the time in devising and 
executing a definite programme of reform. This 
programme embraced the overthrow of papal 
authority by making Henry VIII. supreme head 
of the church ; the displacing of the old ascetic 
and political ecclesiasticism by the protest-ideal ; 
and the final destruction of the declining feudal 
nobility. In thus centralizing the power of the 
sovereign, Cromwell employed and preserved 
the Parliamentary sanction. He strove to re- 
place the Old Learning by the New; and hav- 
ing embittered the king by his attitude toward 
the distasteful marriage with the German prin- 
cess, he fell a sudden victim of the courtly party, 
who were not only his personal enemies, but were 
unwilling to share his manifest sympathy for the 
transition of England from the medizval to the 
modern idea of the state. 

The essay on Cromwell embodies the conclu- 
sions of Professor Van Dyke’s criticism of Car- 
dinal Pole’s portrait of Cromwell in the Apologia, 
written in 1539 to urge Charles V. to invade 
England and “force it from schism to obedi- 
ence.” This criticism, first published in the 
“ American Historical Review,” is reproduced 
in an appendix to the volume. In it, Professor 
Van Dyke presents an elaborate and fairly sat- 
isfactory argument to disprove Pole’s contention 
that Cromwell’s diabolism was irfspired by Ma- 
| chiavelli’s 72 Principe. Cromwell’s portrait in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, as a “ Martyr of the 
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Gospel,” is likewise shown to be untrustworthy. 
Both estimates were outgrowths of the violent 
polemic spirit which attended the breaking up 
of the old conditions in England to make place 
for the new. 

The essay on Maximilian I. affords a schol- 
arly and readable illustration of the crude con- 
ditions under which the German Renascence 
moved forward. An account of the inchoate 
political confederacy which was Germany’s in- 
heritance from medizvalism forms a clearly- 
sketched background for the author’s portrait 
of the picturesque but inefficient Hapsburg em- 
peror. Although much care had been given to 
his education, Maximilian shared but little of 
the real humanistic spirit, and was thoroughly 
medizval asa ruler. This aspect Professor Van 
Dyke makes clearer than most writers on the 
Renascence inGermany. Maximilian gave some 
encouragement to the universities, and possessed 
a passion for art; he even found time for such 
literary composition and dictation as his Haps- 
burg pride was capable of ; but the material for 
the four allegorical works for which he is directly 
or indirectly responsible — Weisskunig, Teuer- 
dank, The Triumphed Arch, and The Triumphal 
Procession — savor of the medieval rather than 
of the modern taste. He manifested no intelli- 
gent interest in the Reformation. He failed to 
recognize the awakening national consciousness 
of his people, and their growing aspiration for 
reform in church and state. The inherited fan- 
tasy of the Holy Roman Empire fed his thirst 
for personal distinction and family aggrandize- 
ment, and blinded him to the demands of his 
time for a strongly-organized internal adminis- 
tration of authority. He was happiest when 
hunting, dancing, or leading an army upon some 
foreign conquest. He had no taste for construc- 
tive statesmanship, and was a complete failure 
in matters of finance. The Renascence forces 
slowly gathering were his opportunity to become 
the national leader of a people evidently moving 
toward modernism in its ideals. But whatever 
interest he had in his patronage of Renascence 
tendencies “‘ grew from the hope of presenting 
his figure to posterity as the greatest member 
of the glorious house of Hapsburg, and illus- 
trating the lessons of his example to descendants 
who might raise the dynasty to the heights of 
power where his day-dreams had placed it.” 

Of American historians, Professor Van Dyke 
has given us the most important contribution to 
the literature of the Renascence. What in his 
earlier work he did for the general reader, he 
has done in these “ Renascence Portraits” for 





the student. It is a book that will be read with 
much satisfaction and profit by everyone inter- 
ested in the great transition movement from 


medizeval to modern life. LL. E. Rosrson. 








OLD EGYPT TO THE FRONT.* 


Napoleon opened Old Egypt to the modern 
world. His discovery of the Rosetta Stone, in 
1799, was one of the two permanent and bene- 
ficial results of his Egyptian campaign. For it 
was by the decipherment of that unique docu- 
mentary relic of antiquity that Champollion and 
other decipherers introduced to us the Ancient 
Egyptians. Explorers, excavators, archzolo- 
gists, linguists and historians have been unroll- 
ing their history for nearly a century. Temples, 
tombs, pyramids and papyri have almost poured 
their treasures into the laps of those laborers. 
Every season’s work is filled with surprises ; 
every new campaign of exploration and excava- 
tion yields some results that help bridge the 
chasm between the known and unknown in the 
long stretch of Egyptian time. The wealth and 
abundance of the material gathered during the 
last century have increased with every decade. 
Its scope has included history, science, religion, 
politics, and social customs. Time and again 
scholars have prepared, on the basis of discover- 
ies, elaborate treatises, discussions, and extended 
histories of that great Oriental people. But 
the new facts found even in one decade require 
another re-casting and re-writing to be commen- 
surate with our newly discovered knowledge. 

Professor Breasted, whose previous work in 
this field has entitled him to distinction, has had 
excellent advantages and opportunities to make 
the most thorough preparation for the writing 
of a history of Egypt. He spent some years in 
the service of the German Government in copy- 
ing and collating such Egyptian inscriptions 
as are found in all the principal museums of 
Europe. His first-hand acquaintance with the 
language, and his years of experience in deci- 
phering and translating it, put him into posses- 

* A History or Ecypt, from the Earliest Times to the Persian 
Conquest. By James Henry B Ph.D. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A History or Eeypt, from the XIXth to the XXXth Dynas- 
ties. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illustrated. New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT Ecyptians. By Georg Stein- 
dorff. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

AncrENT Recorps or Ecypr. Historical Documents from 
the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, 
and translated, with commentary, by James Henry Breasted, 
Ph.D. Volume I., The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties ; 


Il., The Eighteenth Dynasty; III., The Nineteenth Dynasty. 
University of Chicago Press. 
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sion of the very best material available. That 
he might utilize to the fullest extent the latest 
improvements and results of research, he per- 
sonally translated the entire body of known 
Egyptian inscriptions ; and these translations are 
now appearing in four volumes from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. This material forms 
the basis of his present “ History of Egypt.” 

The entire sweep of time covered by the vol- 
ume stretches from 4241 B.C. to 525 B.C., 
or from the introduction of the calendar year, 
“the earliest fixed date in the history of the 
world,” down to the conquest of Egypt by the 
Persians. This period of time is discussed under 
eight books,—1, Introduction; 2, The Old 
Kingdom ; 3, The Middle Kingdom, The Feudal 
Age; 4, The Hyksos, The Rise of the Empire; 
5, The Empire, First Period ; 6, The Empire, 
Second Period ; 7, The Decadence ; 8, The Resto- 
ration and the End. The most startling discover- 
ies of the last decade fall within the scope of the 
first two books. Histories of Egypt written more 
than ten years ago began authentic history after 
the time of the reputed Menes. “ Menes the 
Good,” the founder of Memphis, was said, in 
1894, by Professor Maspero (“« Dawn of Civili- 
zation,” p. 234) to have owed “ his existence 
to a popular attempt at etymology.” Again he 
says, “The two Thinite dynasties, in direct 
descent from the fabulous Menes, furnish, like 
this hero himself, only a tissue of romantic tales 
and miraculous legends in the place of history ” 
(p. 237). At this date, however, we not only 
know that Menes was a historical character, but 
we have an abundance of his personal effects — 
some of which may be seen in the Haskell 
Oriental Museum of the University of Chicago. 
More than this, Professor Petrie’s excavations 
have produced evidence of the existence of sev- 
eral kings who ruled previous to the establish- 
ment of the so-called first dynasty. These finds 
have pushed back the historical beginning of 
Egypt more than seven hundred years, even on 
the basis of the calendar year introduced in 
4241 B.C. 

The third book, on “ The Middle Kingdom,” 
contains some new material, though less than 
the first two books. The feudal age is described 
with ample fulness as that in which the empire 
finally expanded and began to reach beyond its 
ancient boundaries and to aspire to the position 
of world rulers. On the Hyksos period, treated 
in the fourth book, we have next to no new light. 
Josephus, some fragments of antiquities, and an 
occasional reference or hint, constitute the bulk 
of our sources for an account of that Asiatic 











domination of the Nile Valley which stretches 
over 208 years of time. But the historian is 
at his best in treating the X VIIIth and XI Xth 
dynasties —— The Empire. Here we have a 
plethora of information touching almost every 
phase of Egyptian life. The discoveries of the 
last decade have given us a new conception of the 
glory of the X VIIIth dynasty. The uncovering 
of the Der el Bahri temple of Queen Hatshepsut 
has unlocked many of the mysteries of that 
remarkable woman’s power and reign. The 
relations of the X1Xth dynasty to Asia and to 
the Hittites constitutes one of the chief inter- 
ests of that period. To Rameses II. and to his 
tremendous energy in erecting monuments are 
due the vivid pictures that we have of that epoch. 

Professor Breasted has shown remarkable 
skill in weaving together the scattered fragments 
of information that we covering the 
whole period of his treatment ; and the result is 
a vigorous, popular, and highly interesting narra- 
tive account — even though sometimes severely 
condensed — of the political, religious, and social 
life of the ancient Egyptians. The type used 
in the volume is large and clear, and the text is 
not burdened with references — these appearing 
as footnotes. The volume is rather profusely 
illustrated with half-tones and etchings of scenes 
and antiquities that are connected directly with 
the narrative. Another edition should correct 
these errors: Figure 26, opposite page 42, is 
upside down ; map 11, page 444, is also inverted ; 
a few misprints, as “ called ” for “call,” line 9 
from bottom of page 80, and “born” for 
“ borne,” line 8, page 123. The publishers have 
done their part excellently, but they should give 
a book of this weight a firmer binding. 


Professor Flinders Petrie is now the Nestor 
among active living excavators. He has dug out 
of the tombs and tumuli of Egypt a vast amount 
of antiquities, that have proved to be new chap- 
ters in the history of Old Egypt. His skill, 
both as an excavator and an Egyptian scholar, 
has given him the advantage of being able to 
utilize his discoveries at once. His work in the 
present volume reveals an exhaustive knowledge 
of the antiquities, including inscriptions, of Old 
Egypt. But the narrative is not popular in 
character. It is rather a complete index of every 
known historical monument that belongs to the 
XIXth and succeeding dynasties through the 
XX Xth, with a careful and scholarly estimate 
of its character and contents. The atmosphere 
of the book is studious and learned. It requires 
patient, thoughtful, concentrated effort to read 
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it and get out of it the best that it contains. It 
is not history in the popular sense of that term, 
but is rather a chronological arrangement of the 
materials out of which a running narrative could 
be constructed. As a compendium, it is inval- 
uable to the scholar. The book is well illustrated 
by 155 beautiful reproductions of seals, statues, 
monuments, and inscriptions, belonging to the 
period that it covers. The first two volumes of 
the series to which Professor Petrie’s work be- 
longs appeared several years ago, and brought 
the history down to the close of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. The present volume carries us down 
through the XX Xth dynasty. The succeeding 
volumes of the series are to be on Ptolemaic 
Egypt, by Professor J. P. Mahaffy; Roman 
Egypt, by Mr. J. G. Milne ; and Arabic Egypt, 
by Dr. Stanley Lane Poole. 


Professor Georg Steindorff, of the University 
of Leipzig, delivered, in the spring of last year, 
the fifth course of lectures in the “ American 
Lectures on the History of Religions.” A spe- 
cialist himself, and dealing with his material at 
first-hand, he gives us his own interpretation of 
the phenomena of religion as he finds them in the 
monuments of Egypt. There were no peoples 
in antiquity which were more deeply religious 
than were the Egyptians. It permeated their 
actions and controlled their conduct. The mass 
of religious ritual, amulets, charms, divinities, 
temples, are but the externals of the thoughts 
and beliefs that swayed their lives. The abund- 
ance of religious texts that now speak to us of 
their thoughts are relatively meagre in definite 
information. In the earliest times, we find local 
divinities on the one hand and cosmic beings on 
the other, standing at an infinite distance from 
man. As time went on, these two became blended 
by theological speculation ; and from that com- 
bination we discover an almost new religion. 
The sun-god (Atum) of On or Heliopolis was 
the first divinity to enter into special relations 
with the human race, and to receive special wor- 
ship. By a process of reasoning, the sun-god 
that soared in the heavens was regarded as one 
and the same in essence as he. In a similar 
manner, they everywhere united local deities and 
cosmic beings until there was evolved a unique 
religion. But the most striking element in the 
Egyptian religion was their conception of life 
after death. This idea modified not only their 
whole lives, but shows itself in all their funeral 
customs, and in their elaborate tombs and burial- 
places. The belief in the transmigration of souls 
likewise permeated all their ideas of the here- 








after. Professor Steindorff’s lectures are com- 
paratively comprehensive of all the light we have 
on Egyptian religion, set forth in popular and 
readable but distinctly scholarly terms. 


We are extremely fortunate to receive from 
the press the sources of Professor Breasted’s 
“ History of Egypt” in his “ Ancient Records 
of Egypt.” This latter work is appearing in four 
volumes, three of which are already out, and will 
present in translations all the known historical 
documents from the earliest times to the Persian 
conquest. The author has wisely introduced his 
translations by discussing, in the initial volume, 
with sufficient detail, the documentary sources 
of Egyptian history and the chronology ; and he 
has also included therein a chronological table. 

The first volume embraces the material from 
the first to the seventeenth dynasties. The 
earliest date said to be fixed in Egyptian history 
is 4241 B. C., the time of the introduction of 
the Egyptian calendar. Under this scheme, 
Menes, the first king of the first dynasty, began 
to rule 3400 B. C., and succeeding dynasties 
and reigns follow in such order that each can be 
almost exactly dated. This fact gives great 
satisfaction to the student of history. Thence 
through this volume the author gives under sepa- 
rate sections a translation of each little inscrip- 
tion of each year, so far as found, of each king’s 
reign. In some places the section is almost bar- 
ren, because of lack of material or of its broken 
character. To make the matter more significant, 
Professor Breasted describes each inscription 
before translating it, and in footnotes gives 
textual remarks or references so that the reader 
may verify his statements. 

Volume II. presents translations of all the 
known inscriptions of the eighteenth dynasty 
—one of the two most productive periods of 
Egyptian history. This large volume is replete 
with the marvellous documents of the reigns of 
Thutmose ITI. and his half-sister queen. We 
can trace through these inscriptions the won- 
derful seventeen campaigns of Thutmose, as he 
sweeps the plains of Western Asia and makes his 
influence felt over in the Mesopotamian Valley. 
We can also trace in outline the steps by which 
the religion of Western Asia invaded the sacred 
precincts of the gods of the Nile, and possibly, 
in a later age, contributed to the overthrow of 
that powerful dynasty. 

The third volume deals likewise with a single 
dynasty, the nineteenth. The largest contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of any one monarch of 
this dynasty are the known records of Rameses 
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II. “The aeniian of wars, conquests, temples, 
statues, and palaces of that monarch are almost 
incredible. With an indomitable energy he 
perpetuated his name and fame in almost every 
available space in Egypt. These translations, 
as none before, convince the reader of the vast 
significance of his career in the history of that 
period. 

Such source-books are invaluable to the stu- 
dent of Egyptian history, and serve as the chief 
basis of the popular work reviewed above. 


Ina Maurice Price. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


“The True Andrew Jackson,” by 
Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, is the 
seventh of the series of “ True Biog- 
raphies” (Lippincott). Like the other volumes of 
the series, this one aims simply to present a per- 
sonality, and not to furnish a complete life with a 
discussion of the military and political events of the 
time in which the subject lived. The topics treated 
will exhibit the compass of the work: Jackson’s 
family and his early life ; Jackson as lawyer, planter, 
soldier, politician ; his manners and personal appear- 
ance; his devotion to mother and wife, his respect 
for women and kindness to children ; his pugnacity, 
his patriotism, his duels and quarrels. The book is 
well illustrated, and the appendix contains a paper 
on the birthplace of Jackson by Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., 
of South Carolina, some nullification documents, 
Jackson’s farewell address, and his last will and 
testament. A useful chronology is also given. Mr. 
Brady has evidently made use of all available ma- 
terial in print, and in constructing his account he 
has drawn heavily upon former biographers of “Old 
Hickory” — Parton, Buell, Sumner, Colyar, and 
Brown, besides the general historians who deal 
with the Jacksonian period, such as Roosevelt, Peck, 
and Schouler. From these sources have been drawn 
anecdotes, opinions, estimates, so numerous that the 
reviewer is tempted to assert that not a single in- 
teresting one has escaped. And here is one fault 
of the book:—there is too much quotation, and 
the result is too much like a serap-book. We are 
glad to have the stories and opinions of Jackson’s 
contemporaries, but there is no need of an array of 
estimates from Mr. Brady’s contemporaries. Mr. 
Brady has made a closer study of Jackson than most 
of the recent authorities quoted by him, and his 
judgment, not theirs, should have been given. Many 
of these extracts are practically duplicates ; too many 
of them are not labelled as to source. The historical 
structure is unusually sound, in this respect the work 
ranking among the best of the series. The author 
has a correct conception of the forces at work in the 
West, and has rightly estimated the importance of 
Jackson’s environment in relation to his career in 
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war and politics. There is a tendency toward hero- 
worship —a slight Jacksonian disposition to under- 
rate Jackson’s opponents ; but this is useful to offset 
such unfriendly accounts as that of Sumner, whom 
our author handles without gloves. In view of Mr. 
Brady’s understanding of the Southwestern frontier 
spirit of expansion, we hardly expect to find him say- 
ing that as a result of the battle of New Orleans, “to 
Andrew Jackson is due the vital fact that the western 
boundary of the United States is the Pacific and 
not the Mississippi”; also, understanding Andrew 
Jackson as he does, he should be able to explain his 
hero’s attitude toward the annexation of Texas, — 
“our national iniquity,” as he calls it, seemingly 
unmindful of our later and far greater transgressions. 
But in spite of such defects as those noted, the book 
is a live and interesting one; the author’s method 
and his love for his subject have made it the most 
readable life of Jackson since Parton’s, and it has 
the advantage of Parton’s in being shorter. 


Edvard Grieg is probably the most 
eminent of living composers — pace 
Camille Saint-Saens; and although 
he has reached his “ grand climacteric,” being sixty- 
three this year, curiously enough no connected 
account of his life and personality and works has 
been written in English. His countless admirers will 
therefore welcome the compact little biography con- 
tributed to the “ Living Masters of Music” series 
(John Lane) by Mr. Henry T. Finck, the well-known 
musical critic. Its 130 pages contain just what one 
would most wish to know about the Norwegian mas- 
ter — his childhood, education, originality of genius, 
and relation to other composers ; together with vari- 
ous photographs, fac-similes of music, and a complete 
bibliography by opus numbers of all his compositions 
to date. It is not generally known that Grieg is of 
Scottish descent — pretty well back; and that the 
name originally was Greig, as it is so often misspelled 
now. Mr. Finck’s admiration for his musical heroes 
is hard to restrain within moderate limits ; it is like 
Mr. Swinburne talking of Marlowe, or Victor Hugo 
when he says of Solvejg’s Cradle Song in “ Peer 
Gynt,” “I would not give it for all the songs of 
Brahms, Hugo, Wolf, and Richard Strauss, put to- 
gether. The creative thrill of delight which Grieg 
must have felt when he penned the last twelve bars 
of this song — which have not their equal in more 
than twelve other songs ever composed — surely 
atoned for all the disappointments of his life.” This 
is pretty strong ; but, for all that, the book is a sound 
and sympathetic study of this great son of the North. 
— Another interesting book in the same series is the 
sketch of Theodor Leschetizky, the great Viennese 
teacher of the piano, by Miss Annette Hullah. Of 
Bohemian and Polish parentage, Leschetizky was 
musically endowed from birth, and as a Wunderkind 
made the usual sensation by his puplic performances 
at the age of nine. At fourteen he began to take 
pupils himself ; and ever since then — for more than 
sixty years — he has been beset by eager students 
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from all parts of the world. The story of this con- 
centrated career is well and clearly told by Miss 
Hullah, who makes the discriminating point that 
Leschetizky is emphatically an individualist in his 
work : “ Less philanthropic than his friend Rubin- 
stein, he has preferred to work in a smaller field. 
He would devote himself heart and soul to watching 
and tending the unfolding of any young talent, but 
not to the education of the masses; and it is well 
that it is so, for otherwise a specialist would have 
been lost to the world. His chief care was that each 
pupil entrusted to him should develop to the best of 
his ability ; if pianism in general incidentally bene- 
fited by the system of study he had built up, so 
much the better.” 


“Tt is not gold, but the legalized strife 
for gold,” says Mr. Sidney C. Reeve, 
“which is the root of all evil.” The 
institution of “barter” and the resultant “ competi- 
tive system” have indeed many sins to answer for, 
if all be true that this author says throughout the 
six hundred pages of “The Cost of Competition” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.). The first half of the 
book treats the economic cost, in contradistinction 
to the ethical cost, and the future of competition. 
That economics, as a science, is as yet in a very crude 
stage of development, is sadly impressed upon the 
reader, who cannot forbear wishing that writers on 
this subject would adopt a standard terminology, 
and in so doing omit new definitions whose distinc- 
tions from old ones are apt to seem arbitrary and 
are certainly confusing. Mr. Reeve, however, start- 
ing with his own definitions, builds up a perfectly 
consistent system of economics, pointing out, by 
means of statement and diagram, the waste of pro- 
ductive energy in the present system of exchange. 
His arguments are convincingly stated, and perhaps 
the only barrier to the reader’s conviction is the 
absence of statistical proof, which the author depre- 
cates as “ the weakest method of all.” In the second 
part of the book, Mr. Reeve estimates the ethical 
cost of competition, and its effect, especially upon 
the community. This cost, he would lead us to be- 
lieve, is so tremendous that half-way reforms are 
futile, and the only remedy is the adoption of co- 
ordination and community-ownership of all value 
produced. This economic transformation he confi- 
dently predicts for the near future; it is, indeed, 
the only hope of a man who says that he is “pal- 
pably, absolutely sure that all want, the great bulk 
of all crime, and an enormous proportion of all sin, 
sorrow, and ugliness, are the inevitable fruit of a 
single artificial and irremediable but indestructible 
institution: Barter.” Hence all nature, it would seem 
to us, escapes without its share of responsibility in 
this indictment ; and we cannot agree with Mr. Reeve 
to the extent of believing that economic forces are 
the only sources of ethical results. “The Cost of 
Competition” is written with all the zeal of a mis- 
sionary, and upholds the cause of socialism with 
vigor and earnestness. 
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There are limits to the appetite of 
even the greediest devourer of me- 
moirs and letters. Why Mrs Emily J. 
Climenson, the “ great-great-niece” of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, “Queen of the Blue-Stockings,” should 
feel called upon to issue two large volumes ( which 
bear the imprint of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co.) of 
that lady’s correspondence, when we have at least 
five volumes already, is not apparent to one who is 
neither a Robinson nor a Montagu. False dates in 
some of the Montagu letters published by the present 
editor’s grandfather, Baron Rokeby, have been cor- 
rected ; but exactly how many of the letters in this 
collection are here printed for the first time, one 
could tell only by a laborious comparison of Mrs. 
Climenson’s pages with Lord Rokeby’s, and with 
perhaps a dozen other publications containing por- 
tions, large or small, of Mrs. Montagu’s correspond- 
ence, — and the game is not worth the candle, or, 
in this case, the midnight oil and the strain on the 
eyes. We are told that if all the letters were pub- 
lished they would fill a large bookcase; so that 
presumably many fresh pages are here opened to 
the reader. Not a few letters to Mrs. Montagu are 
also included, and the interspersed narrative matter 
and accompanying footnotes are all that could be 
expected of a painstaking editor. She hopes, if life 
is spared her, to continue her labors at some future 
time, pausing here with the year 1761, thirty-nine 
years befcre her distinguished kinswoman’s death. 
As a portrait gallery, the volumes are attractive, 
with their twenty-four reproductions from Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Opie, Hogarth, Hudson, and other artists ; 
and to the genealogical enthusiast the opening 

of family history, and the large folder showing the 
Robinson pedigree, will prove choice reading. Of 
Mrs. Montagu’s acknowledged merits as a letter- 
writer — despite Dr. Johnson’s poor opinion of her 
intellectual equipment — it is unnecessary here to 
say anything. 


“ Queen of the 
Blue- Stockings.” 


Through the translation — acceptable 
though not masterly — of Professor 
Paulsen’s comprehensivevolume upon 
“German Universities” (Scribner), a significant 
contribution to the American’s knowledge of Ger- 
man education has been rendered accessible. The 
book presents an adequate historical survey of the 
development of the German universities, — a story 
that on the whole shows how few of the essential 
characteristics of these seats of learning are properly 
ascribed to their age. Modern education is as mod- 
ern in one country as another; and the American 
who takes comfort for the deficiencies of Amer- 
ican universities by leaving their shortcomings to 
their youth is resting his judgment upon illusive sup- 
port. An account of the modern c ristics of 
a German university is followed by a detailed ac- 
count of the spirit and methods of university instruc- 
tion, by an equally careful résumé of the student life, 
and by a less pertinent (to American readers) ac- 
count of the ways and purposes of the several facul- 
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ties. While useful and authoritative, the volume is 
not wholly suited to English readers, and suggests 
that a book specially written for their needs would be 
a more efficient means of promoting an acquaintance 
and a comprehension of German universities than 
is afforded by this translation. Professor Paulsen’s 
critical and painstaking analyses of points and argu- 
ments that appeal only to the German in his more 
technical moods mar the perspective of the work for 
the American reader. At the same time, they serve 
to present the perspective of importance to the Ger- 
man mind, and emphasize the great differences of 
preblem and point of view that the educational stu- 
dents of the two countries have to face. The trans- 
lation is welcome, but does not lessen the need for a 
volume that shall present the story of the German 
universities in a way adapted to the American point 
of view and to the American interests. 


To understand the career of anyone 
an actress's who has exerted a marked influence 
autobiography. wpon art or science, it is necessary 
not only to have some sympathy with that person, 
but still more to understand the circumstances and 
conditions which made his or her career and influ- 
ence possible. In the autobiographical sketch of her 
life, Mrs. Clara Morris Harriott has appealed to a 
sympathetic audience by dedicating her work to 
‘those women who tasted sorrow and defeat before 
they won success.” “The Life of a Star” (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) is made up of a collection of short 
articles, reprinted from various periodicals ; they por- 
tray the dignity of the actor’s art, with its difficulties, 
its uses, and its triumphs. Personal reminiscences 
of many persons famous in art, literature, and politics 
are interspersed. Fragmentary views of McKinley 
and Garfield, gained from personal acquaintance, 
are here made no less interesting than the anecdotal 
sketches of Salvini, Rachel, or Dion Boucicault. 
The author's own histrionic invasion of the metrop- 
olis, her crucial moments in critical Boston, her ad- 
ventures en route, suggest, as she intimates, one 
of those small kaleidoscopes wherein these short 
sketches become the bits of colored glass — “ green 
for hope, blue for faith, red for courage, purple for 
power.” This record of the thoughts, fancies, sen- 
timents and reflections of a good and talented woman 
is commendable alike for the grace, purity, simplicity 
and expressiveness of its diction, its apt and oft- 
times felicitous collocation of words and phrases, and 
the easy flow of its style. It will bear comparison 
with some of the best of similar work by authors of 
acknowledged rank in literature. 


The story of the great Empress 
Catherine is retold in two substantial 
volumes by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy 
in “The Russian Court in the Eighteenth Century” 
(imported by Charles Scribner's Sons). It is the 
narrative of a career as strange and astonishing as 
any to be found in the annals of history. i 
princess of a little German state, who was brought 
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into Russia to be the consort of the stupid heir to 
Elizabeth’s throne, by her force of will and magnetic 
personality made herself absolute mistress of the 
great Russian Empire, casting off her unspeakable 
husband and drawing to her support the nobility 
and the masses as she proved her power to rule. She 
practised unbridled and open licentiousness; but 
inasmuch as in that barbarous court licentiousness 
was common, she maintained her sway and proved 
herself to be a great ruler and state-builder, one of 
the great rulers of modern history. Mr. Molloy’s 
work does not contain a narrative of political events, 
but rather the personal narrative of Catherine’s life 
and of the lives of those with whom she was asso- 
ciated as Grand Duchess and Empress. We see 
the procession of handsome favorites on whom she 
lavished affection and wealth to the end of her life ; 
the venal and cruel courtiers; the Empress Eliza- 
beth who preceded her, her husband, and the base 
son who followed her. And we find incidentally 
set forth the motives, mainly personal, that led to 
Russia’s various interventions in European affairs 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and to the great scheme of Catherine’s later life, the 
Partition of Poland. The whole story is of absorb- 
ing interest to one who would watch the play of 
the elemental passions either in individual relations 
or in a barbaric state. The work is illustrated with 
many fine portraits. 


It will be a comfort to all good an- 
glers, at least to all such as “angle 
by the book,” to come upon so wisely 
specialized a volume as Mr. Rhead’s “The Basses, 
Fresh-Water and Marine” (Stokes). Even those 
who usually find the printed page of little avail, 
either for inspiration or instruction, will do well to 
make an exception in this case, for the editor-author 
has succeeded not only in telling “ how, when, and 
where to fish for bass,” but in giving the reader an 
intimate acquaintance with the history, habits, and 
distribution of the various species. The basis of the 
descriptions is carefully scientific, but science serves 
mostly as a point of departure, and the “ pleasing 
vieissitudes of angling” receive due attention. The 
book represents a division of labor, the chapters on 
the fresh-water basses having been written by the 
late Mr. William C. Harris, and those on the marine 
basses being contributed by Mr. Tarleton H. Bean, 
while the editor himself adds in ing reminis- 
cences and practical suggestions. Colored plates of 
the basses, and of artificial flies, have informing 
value, thoagh most of the illustrations serve for 
general attractiveness rather than accurate exposi- 
tion. To the actual fisherman, the chapters on baits, 
flies, and artificial lures will be most serviceable ; 
while to others the story of the marine basses will 
perhaps be most engaging, for the spice of rather 
rare adventure in it. A satisf: feature of the 
book is the credit given the United States Fish Com- 
mission for the successful stocking of many waters 
with this typically American fish. 
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Pty arene The small volume by Mr. Rossiter 
a Johnson entitled “The Story of the 
States. Constitution” (New York: William 


Ritchie) seems to be a miniature reduction of the 
principal facts in the first part of a constitutional 
history of the United States. It is not such a critical 
study as the volumes of a similar title by Stevens, 
Campbell, and other investigators, but rather a sum- 
mary or outline. The chapters deal with the for- 
mation and failure of the Articles of Confederation, 
the incidents of the Convention and its work, the 
ratification by States, and a sketch of the amend- 
ments. In the introduction, the author hints that 
neither the “inspired” theory nor the inheritance 
from England explains the origin of the Constitu- 
tion ; but he nowhere lifts the veil. The only novel 
feature of the sketch is a summary of “ what might 
have been,” describing the proposals that failed of 
adoption in the Convention. Defects exist in the 
frame of national government, according to the au- 
thor, in the discrepancies of divorce laws in the vari- 
ous States, in the veto power, which is “a remnant 
of kingly prerogative,” and in the ease with which 
a State may alter its constitution after admission to 
the Union — whereas its admission should be in the 
nature of a contract. The accustomed official docu- 
ments take up a large portion of the volume. The 
work may serve as a handbook for students or as a 
convenient manual for the general public. 


A hopeful view 12 “The Country Town: A Study of 
of the future of Rural Evolution” (Baker & Taylor 
the country town. Co,), Mr. Wilbert L. Anderson takes 
an optimistic view of the future of rural communi- 
ties, though by no means ignoring the unfortunate 
tendencies which have been emphasized by other 
writers. He has read widely and thought deeply on 
the subject, and on many other subjects in so far as 
they affect his theme; but though he cites numerous 
authorities, he writes in the graceful style of the 
essayist. While recognizing that tendencies are at 
work which, unchecked, would ruin all rural com- 
munities, he relies upon the power of children to be 
better than their fathers, and upon the innate virtue 
of the rural envirenment to make up for the migra- 
tion of the more progressive elements of the popula- 
tion to the cities. There is a philosophical vagueness 
about the proposals for conscious improvement, and 
the author seems to under-estimate the value of such 
a definite movement for the betterment of rural 
conditions as the revival of old-time handicrafts. 
Much is made of the “indissoluble partnership ” 
between country and city. 








NOTES. 


“The Title-Mart,” a comedy in three acts by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, is published in book form by the 
Maemillan Co. 

_ A new edition of Sir Walter Armstrong’s miniature 
biography of Thomas Gainsborough is published by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 








« Elements of Political Science,” by Professor Stephen 
Leacock, is a text-book for the use of high schools and 
colleges, just published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

“Francisco de Goya,” by Mr. Richard Muther, is 
the subject of the latest volume in the “ Langham Se- 
ries of Art Monographs,” imported by the Messrs. 
Scribner. 

A practical manual of “ English Composition,” suit- 
able for school use, and helpful for writers out of school, 
is the work of Mr. Hammond Lamont, and is published 
by Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

“The Education Question,” being a series of four 
addresses by the Bishop of Salisbury upon the burning 
question of the hour in English polities, is a pamphlet 
publication of Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“The Foundations of the Republic,” by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, is a small volume published by 
Messrs. James Pott & Co. Its contents are two lectures 
given of recent years before the Brooklyn Institute. 

Four new volumes in the “pocket edition” of Sir 
George Meredith’s writings are now sent us by the 
Messrs. Scribner. “The Egoist,” “ Harry Richmond,” 


* « Rhoda Fleming,” and “ Beauchamp’s Career” are the 


titles. 

Good translations are rare, but among their small 
number we must surely reckon Lafcadio Hearn’s version 
of “ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” that charming 
masterpiece of M. Anatole France. This delightful 
book now comes to us from Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
in a new edition. 

“The Literary History of the English People,” by 
M. J. J. Jusserand, French ambassador to the United 
States, will shortly appear under the Putnam imprint. 
This second part — the first of the two volumes which 
it comprises — covers a period extending from the 
Renaissance to the Civil War. 

«“ Harper’s Novelettes”’ is a new series of volumes of 
short stories to be edited by Messrs. W. D. Howells and 
H. M. Alden. The first volume is called “Under the 
Sunset,” and includes ten tales of life in the far West 
by Mr. Janvier, Mr. Mighels, Mrs. Peattie, Miss Chan- 
ning, and others. Apparently these stories are reprinted 
from “ Harper’s Magazine.” 

A new edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s works will appear 
shortly under the Putnam imprint. It will be named 
« The Knutsford Edition,” and will be a “ biographical ” 
edition in the sense in which Mrs. Ritchie’s edition of 
Thackeray is so called. The work upon it is being done 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. Adolphus W. 
Ward, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

One of the most attractive school books that we have 
seen for a long time is the “Robert Louis Stevenson 
Reader,” compiled by Catherine T. Bryce and published 
by the Messrs. Seribner. It is made up of selections 
from the “Child’s Garden,” with alternate ters 
telling the story of each poem in simple prose. re 
is an illustration in color on nearly every page. 

Matthew Arnold’s “Merope,” with Mr. Robert 
Whitelaw’s translation of the “ Electra” of Sophocles, 
are brought together in a little volume under the edi- 
torship of Mr. John Churton Collins, who supplies a 
lengthy and learned critical introduction. Mr. Collins 
also stands sponsor for an edition of Dr. H. Kynaston’s 
translation of the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides. Both books 
are published by Mr. Henry Frowde at the Oxford 
Clarendun Press. 
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“The Temple Greek and Latin Classics,” edited by 
Messrs. G. Lowes Dickinson and H. O. Meredith, are 
a new Dent series of reprints, published in this country 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They present the 
original text faced by an English translation. The 
“ Medea” and “ Hippolytus” of Euripides, edited and 
translated by Mr. Sydney Waterlow, are given us in 
the initial volume of the series. 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish at once a 
new illustrated edition of the famous Canadian romance, 
“ Wacousta,” by Major John Richardson. The story 
is founded upon incidents connected with the attempt 
on Fort Detroit by the Indian chief Pontiac in the year 
1763, which gives it a special pertinency for Messrs. 
McClurg & Co.’s list, as the same incidents are the basis 
of Mr. Randall Parrish’s « A Sword of the Old Front- 
ier,” published by them last Fall. 

“The Acorn,” of which the first two numbers have 
been received, is a quarterly magazine of literature and 
art published in London at the Caradoc Press, and in 
this country by the J. B. Lippincott Co. Each number 
is a volume in substantial binding, which at once sug- 
gests “The Yellow Book” of fin de siécle fame. This 
suggestion is still further emphasized by the contents, 
which, whether literary or artistic, strike the note of 
modernity. In fact, an essay “In Defence of Medernity ” 
is a characteristic contribution to the first number. 
Budding geniuses furnish the contents, for the most 
part, but among well-known names we notice those 
of Messrs. Yeats, Chesterton, A. C. Benson, and John 
Todhunter. 


List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 65 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1aL since its last issue.) 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger. By Edith Sichel. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 354. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Letters from a Surgeon of the Civil War. Compiled by 
Martha Derby Perry. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 225. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.75 net. 

Sir Henry Irving. By Haldane Macfall. Illus., 12mo, pp. 128. 
John W. Luce & Co. $1. net. 

Thomas Gainsborough. By Sir Walter Armstrong. New 
edition ; illus., 18mo, gilt top, pp. 222. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


75 cts. net. 
HISTORY. 

Notes on the History and Political Institutions of the 
Old World. By Edward Preissig, Ph.D. With maps, 8vo, 
pp. 71%. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net. 

History of the “ Bucktails”: Kane Rifle Regiment of the 
Pennaylvania Reserve Corps. By O. R. Howard Thomson 
and William H. Rauch. Iilus., large 8vo, pp. 466. Philadel- 
phia: Electric Printing Co. 

In Olde Connecticut. By Charles Burr Todd. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 244. “Grafton Historical Series.” Grafton Press. 


25 net. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Plantation Sketches. By Margaret Devereux. With frontis- 
piece, 8vo, pp. 169. For sale by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
The House of Quiet: An Autobiography. Edited by J. T. 
Oe SSD, LED. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
SS ee With introduc- 
tion, translations, and 


pp. 206. “Temple Greek and Latin Classics.” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1. net. 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. By Anatole France; 
—ee 12mo, pp. 281. Harper & Brothers. 
.B. 











Works of George Meredith. Pocket Edition. New vols.: 


The Egoist, The Adventures of Harry Richmond 
Fleming, Beauchamp's Career. 
Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1. 


POETRY. 

The Poems of Oscar Wilde. In 2 vols., gilt tops, uncut. 
New York: F. M. Buckles & Co. $2. net. 

The Building of the Organ, and Onward. By Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 130. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

My Lady of Dream. By Lioyd Mifflin. 12mo, uncut, pp. 58. 

Oxford University Press. 

Fireside Fancies. By “ Riddell.” 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 50. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 

Actseon’s Defense, and Other Poems. By Alice Wilson. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 90. Gorham Press. $1. 

—— Treasuries. New vols.: A Norman Gale 

Festus Treasury. Each 32mo, uncut. Philadelphia: The 
Suastiees Press. Paper, each 10 cts. 


FICTION. 


In Cure of her Soul. By F.J. Stimson (‘ J.8. of Dale”). With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 612. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Son of the People: A Romance of the Hungarian Plains 
By Baroness Orczy. i2mo, pp. 354. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons. By Robert W. Chambers. Illus., 
12mo. pp. 298. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Colonel of the Hed Huzzars. By John Reed Scott. 
Illus. in color, 12mo, pp. 341. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Ancient By Jane Grosvenor Cooke. With 

frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp. 364. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The Doomsman. By Van Tassel Sutphen. Illus., 12mo, pp. 295. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Sphinx’s Lawyer. By Frank Danby. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Sandy from the Sierras. By Richard Barry. [Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 318. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

The Race of Life. By Guy Boothby. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 352. New York: F. M. Buckles & Co. $1.50. 

In Desert Keeping. By Edmund Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 331. 


. Rhoda 
16mo, gilt tops. Charles 


12mo, pp. 376. 


12mo, pp. 299. New York: 
Robert Grier Cooke. $1.50. 

The Measure of Life. By Frances Campbell. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 265. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A Grain of Madness. By Lida A. Churchill. 
New York: New Tide Publishing House. $1.25. 

Passion Stroke: A Tale of Ancient Masonry. By Mary 
12mo, uncut, pp. 255. Boston: Gorham Press. 


12mo, pp. 228. 


Fairweather. 
$1.50. 

Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street: Being the Story of a 
Transplanted Church. By'Amos R. Wells. [lus., 12mo, pp. 
259. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. By James Outram. 
New edition; illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 466. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. By the Abbe 
J. A. Dubois; trans. from the author’s later French MS. and 
edited, with Notes, Corrections, and Biography, by Henry K. 
Beauchamp, C.1.E. Third edition; with portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 741. Oxford University Press. $2. 

Tuscany: Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, and the Tuscan 
Tongue. By Montgomery Carmichael. Third edition ; illus., 
12mo, pp. 353. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

My Log Book. Illus., in color, etc., oblong 12mo. E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. $1.25. 
NATURE. 
Our Common Wild Flowers of Springtime and Autumn. By 
Alice M. Dowd. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 183. Boston: 
Gorham Press. $1.25. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Hebrew Life and Thought: Being Interpretative Studies 
Seymour Houghton. 


Spurgeon’s Illustrative Anecdotes. Selected and 
by Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 12mo, pp. 313. Funk & Wagnalls 


Co, $1.20 net. 
Outline Studies in the New Testament for Bible Teach- 
ers. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. D.D. 12mo, pp. 112. Eaton 
& Mains. 40 cts. net. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

The Legislative History of Naturalization in the 
United States, from the Revolutionary War to 1861. By 
Frank George Franklin, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 308. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

Elements of Political Science. By Stephen Leacock, B.A. 
12mo, pp. 417. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. New vols.: The Finances of American 
Trade Unions, by A. M. Sakolski, Pb.D.; Early Diplomatic 
Negotiations of the United States with Russia, by John C. 
Hildt. Large 8vo, uncut. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Paper. : 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, from Alcmaeon 
to Aristotle. By John I. Beare, M.A. Large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 354. Oxford University Press. $4.15. 

A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern. 
By John M. Robertson. New edition, rewritten and enlarged ; 
in 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. G.P.Putnam’sSons. $. net. 

The Nature of Truth: An Essay. By Harold H. Joachim. 
Large 8vo, pp. 182. Oxford University Press. 

A Discrepant World. By the author of ‘ Through Spectacles 
of Feeling.”’ 12mo, pp. 223. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. 
First Steps in Mental Growth. By David R. Major, Ph.D. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 360. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF HUMOR. 
Eve’s Diary. By Mark Twain. Illus., 12mo, pp. 109. Harper 
& Brothers. $1. 
Eediotic Etiquette. By Gideon Wurdz. Illus., 16mo, pp. 148. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cts. 
Foolish Etiquette. By O. B. Hayve. Illus., 16mo. John W. 


Luce & Co. 75 cts. 
EDUCATION. 

The Education Question : Synod Address and Three Lectures. 
By John Wordsworth, D.D. 8vo, pp. 75. Longmans, Green, 
&Co. Paper, 40 cts. net. 

School History of the United States. By Henry William 
Elson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 491. Macmillan Co. 90 cts. net. 
English Studies in Interpretation and Composition for 
High Schools. By M.S. and O.1. Woodley. 12mo. pp. 331. 

Macmillan Co. 90 cts. net. 

Greek Reader, Vol. II. Selected and adapted with En- 
glish Notes from Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi’s 
“Griechisches Lesebuch” by E. C. Marchant. 12mo, pp. 96. 
Oxford University Press. 

Good Health for Girls and Boys. By Bertha Millard 
Brown, 8.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 152. D. C. Heath & Co. 


45 cts. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ocean and Inland Water Transportation. By Emory R. 
Johnson, Ph.D. Illus., i2mo, pp. 395. ‘* Business Series.” 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Making of an Orator. By John O’Connor Power. 12mo. 
pp. 357. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Five Thousand Words Frequently Misspelt. By William 
Swan Sonnenschein. 32mo, pp. 301. ‘‘ Miniature Reference 
Library.” E. P. Dutton & Co. Leather, 50 cts. 

The Teeth and their Care. By Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D.D.S. 
Illus., 18mo, pp. 48. Brooklyn: King Press. 50 cts. 
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PREPARED for publication and carefully typewritten. For 
particulars address T. A. W., 314 Second Ave., N. Y. City 








ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
logue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Binumvenam, Evo. 


STORY-WRITERS, ore. Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
aah an echdied savistaneced ceumnction, encdetepentbigubtientent 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TO AUTHORS 


Examination, criticism, literary and technical revision. Dis- 
tinctive typewriting. Proofreading. Manuscripts prepared for 
printer. Expert service by thorough workers. Moderate rates. 
Address H. A. STERN, care Dodd, Mead & Company, 
372 Fiera Avenue, NEW YORK. 

















FOR ANY BOOK ON BARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 











As we run a typing depart- 


TYPEWRITING wre for our authors we 


can do such work at just one-half the rate others ask. 

For editing and typing any manuscript, 
WE sects. per 100 words, 2 copies furnished 20 
WANT TO Typing Dept., Broadway Pub. Co. 








SAVE MONEY? 835 Broadway, New York 











SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH 
Fifth Session, 1906, Cambridge, Mass. 

For Manuscript Readers and Writers: The study and 
composition of English prose, and of short stories. 

For Teachers: Courses in “‘Idylls of the King,” Fiction, 
Modern English Grammar, Old English, etc. 

Send for full list of courses to 

H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New York 
No branch stores — 


FRENGH ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES 
26 Titles. Paper 60c., cloth 85c. vol. 











CONTES CHOISIS SERIES 
ty 2% Titles. Paper 25c., cloth 40c. vol. 
b 
BOOKS Read extensively by classes ; notes in English. 
also catalogue of all publications 
imported books, on 

















a Ginge Les 
Lin u mike 


Luxurious electric-lighted fast 
through train Chicago to Southern 
California, every day in the year, 


via the 
Chicago @ North-Western, 
Union Pacific 


and Salt Lake Route 
over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River and via 
Salt Lake City. 

Complete new equipment. All provisions 
for luxury and com known to modern 
travel. Pullman Standard and Tourist sleeping 
cars and Composite Observation cars Chicago 
to Los Angeles without ——-- All meals 
in Dining cars, a la carte service. 

Send 4c in stamps for illustrated booklets, 
maps, railroad rates and full information to 

W. 8. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago & North-Western Ry., CHICAGO. 
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[July 1, 1906. 











For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
experience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 


Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 

















Chicago Water Color Exhibition 
By Mavups I. G. Outver. 


American Water Color Society 
Exhibition in New York, with seven full page illustra- 


Rembrandt Tercentenary 
With full hotogra’ roducti 
brandt’s palating™ The Night Watch Bem 
An Italian Lace School in New York 
An art industry among our immigrants described by 
Eva Lovett. 


Prof. Von Herkomer on Maxfield Parrish 
With reproduction in colors of Dies Irae, etc. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition 
With nine full page reproductions, including facsimile 
of etching by Brangwyn. 


Exhibition at the New Gallery 


Rembrandt Buggati — An italian Sculptor 
By M. Horre.ovur. 


Portrait Work of Joaquin Soroila 


By Lzonarp WILLIAMS. 


Frank Short’s Mezzotints and Etchings 
By Epwarp F. STRance. 
International 
Studio 


JULY 


Eight Inserts in Color 
and Photogravure 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 











| WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 


All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., whotesate Booksellers 
33-37 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York 











For Summer Reading 
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con 
800 pages—for the small sum named. You 
the magazine will follow 
your summer address. Annual sub- 
. postpaid, six dollars. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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FRANKLIN’S BOYHOOD 


From the Autobiography; Franklin’s letters on War and 
Peace and his Plan for Western Colonies are just added 


to the Old South Leaflets, Nos. 161-163. 


No. 9, The Plan of Union, 1754, is another Franklin 


leaflet. 
Price, & cents a copy. 


Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 





MR. HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 


The Student King 


With RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 














